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Preface 



Since the World Congress of Ministers of Education on 
the Eradicati6n of Illiteracy, held in Teheran in Septem- 
ber 1965, a number of Unesco Member States have been 
making determined efforts to reduce the scale of illitera- 
cy and to.make literacy and. post-literacy work an essen- 
tial element of development and social change . 

With financial assistance from^the United Nations De- 
velopment Programme (UNDP) ^d v/ith Unesco's tech- 
nical co-pperation, some twenty Member States have 
participated in the Experimental World Literacy Pro- 
gramme (EWLP), trying out n6w literacy concepts and 
tej:hniques, particularly in th^ fi^ld of functional lit- 
eracy. ^ ^ / 

This Programme required a considerable effort with . 
regard to the training of personnel since literacy activi- 
ties, seen from this new angle, required a large number 
of instructors, who have had to adopt an approach some- 
what different from that of the traditional teacher and 
to possess the skills necessary for relating the training 
process to the actual living conditions of the adults in- 
volved in it. 

Pperational seminars, the principles and methodology 
of which were worked out and applied through the 
efforts of Unesco, have in recent years become an impor- 
tant means for training personnel for national literacy 
programm^^^While the techniques employed were already 
well known as a practical tool of the social sciences 
in general and of a teaching method involving participant 
activity in particular, the over-all concej)tion on which 
operational seminars are based undoubtedly constituted 
a genuine educational. innovation. 



The fundamental principles and essential pedagogical 
methods of both functional Uteracy and operational 
seminars for the training of the personnel engaged in 
such work have been publicized by Unesco in two worl^ 
of a practical and standard-setting nature, which the rea- 
der is Itrongly recommended to consult ^ . It seemed use- 
ful to supplement this information by a more descriptive 
study, designed to make vddely known the conceptual* 
basis, organization, contents and results of certain of the 
operational seminars held so far. 

This study is mainly intended Yor 'adult educators, 
teachers, engineers and technici^s in industry and agri- 
culture in charge of illiterate workers, international and 
national specialists responsible for the launching and * 
running of literacy programmes, and more generally for 
all who take an interest in the work which is being done 
to link education to developmerit. 

It was prepared by Marcel de Clerck, who has worked 
for Unesco for more than 20 years as a specialist in adult 
education and literacy. In this capacity he has personally 
taken part in the organizttion and running of numerous 
operational seminars, which adds an authentic personal 
touch to many parts of the study . ■ - 

The views expressed in the body of the work arfe, how- 
ever, the author's own and do not necessarily reflect 
those of Unesco. 



See: Practical guide to functional literacy, Paris, Unesco, 1972^ 
The traihing of functional literacy personnel - A practical 
guide, Paris, Unescol 1973. 
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Chabtep 1 



Intri^ductiori to tl)je operational seminar 
oiSliferacy work 



WHAT IS AN OPERATIONAL SEMINAR?' 

The operational seminar is an innovation arising directly 
out of the Experimental World Literacy Programme 
(EWLP). It was designed as a means of disseminating 
the results of tlie Experimental Programme in tlie field 
of tbe methodology of development-linked literacy 
work. As such, it relies on the techniques of method de- 
monstration and of demonstration by results. In other 
words, tlie purpose is not to put across formulae, proce- 
dures or concepts in the abstract, by means of lectures, 
ex cathedra courses or the study of documents, but to 
carry'out activities ifi'tlie field, irya real-life situation. 
The operational seminar does not set out with a pre- 
established definition of functional literacy. The parti- 
cipants themselves formulate tjheir own definition on tlie 
basis of their own ex^perience in the field during tlie sem- 
inar and discover the basic principles which guide litera- 
cy work and determine its methods in tlie same way. 
The actual problems occasioned by the participation of 
men and women in a development sclieme detefojine the 
programmes^ the content and the educational method 
and procedures to be tised. The reactions and attitudes . 
of these men and women to' the instructional activities 
prepared for their benefit provide the basis for evalua- 
ting the educational work done. By the end of tlie opera- 
tional seminar the' participants, through their involve- 
ment in a common ta^k, will have^ acquired the same ba- 
sic conceptions vy-ith regard to functional literacy. They 
will speak the.same language, which can only be ac/quir- 
edf^by sharing 'a common experience. Having devised and 
applied in practice a functional literacy programme, in 
contact with the living realities of tlie fieid, the partici- 
pants will have gained the skills, knowledge and know- 
how necessary for launching "and running a full-scale 
operation of this kind. They will have been instrumental 
in traininj^ thernselveff 

Thus the oper^i<»ial seminar may be defined as a 
method of training, beginning witli the training of those 
responsible for planning and preparing functional litera- 
cy programmes/ or better stilf as a method of self-train- 



ing. Each participant learns by himself, '*by methods 
combining, within the, act of learning, practical activities 
and the theoretical elucidation of those activities" ^ . The 
iacts prove that there is no better teacher tlian expbrjencc 
'acquired in and thrdugliv'^ction,'than knowledge and 
know-how that have been directly experienced. 

Although different approaches may be adopted to 
meet the requirements' of specific forms of action, tlie 
operational seminar may be described as a training exer- 
cise which enables the participants to.^xperience, on a 
reduced time-scale but in a real situation, the sequence 
and correlation of operations, which, taken together, 
constitute the process of literacy work linked to deve- 
lopment, whether the development be predominantly 
economic, social or cultural. Like research workefs ope- ^ 
rating in problem situations, the participants rediscover 
for themselves, tlirougli an individual and group effort^of 
research and analysis, an educational strate^geared^to a 
4evelQpment strategy and theNfundahientaljJpricepts of a 
new type of literacy work. They acquire direct experience 
of ways of preparing and shapmg a *^made-to-measur?^ 
programme rooted in the requirements of a specific 
milieu, and a practical knowledge, of experimenting vdth 
educational activities and assessing the various l^tors in 
the learning processes. It is thus ^situational iriithod, 
combining analysis and action to arrive at a formulation 
of educational methocis^d^procedure^ and a definition 
of the principles underlying action. Theories and con- 
cepts are constantly hel4 up for comparison with the 
practical realities of a particular environment. Conse^ 
quently the operational seminar is a fyll-scale self-direct- , 
ed experiment. It is only by doing that one learns to do. 

The most appropriate working method i? the prob- 
lem-solving approach. Each stage in the operational se- 
minar takes the form of a problem which the partici- 
pants have to solve before moving on the next stage. 



Unesco, The training of futictional literacy personnel 
practical guide, Paris, 1973, p. 9. 

/ 



OBJECTIVES oi' THE OPERATIONAL SEMINAR 

Tlie objectives ofl most operational seminars to date take 
tlie form of a setics of problems to be solved in the field, 
wliich may be formulated as follows : * 

1. Wliat should be the plate of a literacy*programme 
in the context of a programme of development, whether 
chiefly economic or chiefly socio-cultural ? 

2. How can a strategy be prepared for literacy work 
viewed. as a component in a development* undertaking? 

3. How are thb developriient objectives to be reflect- 
ed in terms of ed\ication and training ? , 

4. How, on the basis of a given situation, can literacy 
programmes be prepared and shaped which come up to 
the needs and exf ectations of adults and to their intel- 
lectual, technical md occupational level ? . , 

5. How are thd instructors to be trained or retrained? 

6. How can the various factors involved in the learn- 
ing processes be identified and assessed? 

&Lch of these objectives has a corresponding niimber 
of skills, essential to the educatioa programm-'i, which 
niust be acquired. Thus the participants have to under- 
take a series of res(iarch efforts leading to 'a rediscoverW 
of the concept of 1 iteracy. / 

The objectives :ire related to the actual training oit 
instructors and other persons responsible for functional 
literacy programmes, but the organization of an opera- 
tional seminar can jalso fulfill more general objectives, 
such as : 

1 . demonstratini to the national authorities the value 
and iiliportance of a functional literacy element within a 
development scheme for educating the population con- 
cerned towards a beiter understanding of, and more ef- 
fective participation in, development programmes desi- 
gned for their benefit; _ ii 

2. promoting the concept of the operational seminar 
as a method of training for development*. 

Alongside these promotional activities, whose purpose 
is to disseminate the! results of the Expehmental 
World Literacy Prograpime, many operational seminars 
also include aspecfs jiaving a bearihg on appHed research. 
The aim is not just to rediscover or repeat^he achieve- 
ments of the Experimental Programme, bat to build on 
^work already carried out elsewhereifThe seminar held at 
Catalagan, Philippines (March and April"^1974) was al- 
most entirely devoted to applied research in a virtually 
unexplored field ~ that of post-literacy follow-up work. 
Its objectives included an attempt to ans^yer the follow- 
ing question : What educational activities cdd help to 
create a * literate'' fnilieii 



THE PARTICIPANTS 



As"a method of training for development, the operation- 
al seminar is in fact intended for all^dres and instruc- 
tors involved m4he processes of innovation necessitated ^ 
• by any development effort. It impHes the participation 
of those res{|onsible for the content of development pro- ■ 

^ ' 1 



grammes — those who determine what has to be done in 
order to/ attain the objectives of development — and 
also of VLosb responsible for introducing among the 
populations concepied tlie innovations contained in 
hese programmes, whether they are technical or are 
concerned with changing the behaviour of individuals. 
Depending on the type of development undertaking 
which forms the bad^ound to the activities of the 
seminar, such persons will include agricultural techni- 
cians (agroriomists, agricultural extension workers), 
health technicians (doctors, health educators), adult 
educators (specialists in J$rogramme design, production 
of teaching materials, training^ evaluation, citizen organi- 
zation, instruction, supervision, etc.), and social scien- 
tists (sociolo'gists, Social p^ychologistes, economists, 
psychologistes), etc. 



WORKING METHODS 

'From the first day, the participants in an operational 
seminar are divided into multidisciplinary teams. Each 
team includes educators, development technicians and 
§ocial scientists. A * zone^^f activity" ^generally a com- 
munity, is assign^ taeach team to operate in; in this 
way, it comes face to face, in the field, with real-life prob- 
lems. In contrast to the conventional type of seminar, 
where information is exchanged on an environment or 
situations which are very flequ^ntly unfamiliar to the 
majority of participants, the operational seminar produ- 
ces an exchange of knowledge concerning a practical and 
immediate problem* in an environment and situation^a- 
miliar to all the participants. The. problem has to be solv- 
ed. Ho^Y ? Knowledge alone is not enough. The exchange 
of views will also cover know-how, practical ways of ac- 
tually solving the problem comino^v^ all the partici- 
pants. It is in this respect the muttidiscjplinary approach 
proves particularly 'rewarding. In this way, by actually 
taking part, development educators and technicians find 
out how social scientists prepare the instruments for an 
investigation of the milieu and diagnose a problem situ- 
ation. In this way, too, social scientists and development 
technicians CQ-operate in preparing programm^^ and tea- 
ching materials and take part in testing and evaluating 
them, whilst educators and social scientists learn from 
technicians the strategy and procedures of a develop- 
ment operation as well as the obstacles to such action 
which may arise among the populatiorf. Engaged in a 
common endeavour, educators, development technicians 
and social scientists work together, applying their respec- 
tive skills^o achieve a common aim. - 

Each tea^ is responsible for settling matters of i^nter- 
nal organizations. It is^ee to choose its own methods 
and draw up a tim^;^ble. The only limitation is that 
imposed by the duration of the seminar. By the closing ^ 
date, each team must have completed all the phases 
included in the educadqnal action' process.' 

Some operational seminars are non-directed, others 
semi-directed, and yet /others are deliberately subject 
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to direction. '^Non-directiyity'^ is an advantage when 
participants include highly qualified specialists. In such 
casG3/each teani draws up its own metliodologicol ap-' 
proach on tlie basis of discussipn, without the assistance • 
of' the experts assigned to tlie seminar The lat,ter are dis- 
tributed aniong the various teams as participants, and - 
profej;. , them ^technical services in the same way as the 
other team .members .^hey address the-seminar only at 
its openings, in order to Explain the techniques of the 
exercise and to provide- general information on its func- 
tioning, an d"at plenary sessions; where they make a cri- 
tical analysis pCthe work of tlie.groups. Non-directivity 
also has the advantage of stimulating a spirit of initiative 
and creativity in both groups and indj^duals and of pro- 
moting a wide variety of approaches, ^^ethods and tech- 
niques. It enables the members of each group to direct ' 
their own training by methods they have devised them- 
selves, ♦t also creates a most constructive spirit of emula- 
tion between tlie various teams which very often gives 

' rise to innovations and origiival contributions in' the , 
sphere of methodology. The members of one team feel 
impelied to take an interest in the activities of 6ther 
teams, thus promoting a flow of information amolng all 
the participants. 

In "semi-directed" seminars, the expertsjict as tech- 
nical advisers. They are not team members and partici-^ 
pate in the work of the'groups only at the letter's re- 
quest, to clarify specific issues or to provide technical 

^ information and suggestions. Their role consists in guid- 
ing and supervising the progress of the work programme 

^^t key points in the methodological process. A semi- 
directed seminar requires very frequent working sessions 
attended by all the teams. The expert advisers sum, up 
the activities of the groups and supply the participants 
with the information or clarifications requested. 

In directed operational seminars, the expert guide ^ 
the sequence of operations step by step, proposing par- 
ticular methods or technical Mocedures. The partici- 
pants^M£^ften reduced to the iWe of executants, pains- 
takingly carrying out the instructions of the experts. 
Directivity inevitably leads to uhiformity in the ap- 
proaches adopted by the teams. A direct operational , ^ 
seminar runs the risk of degenerating very rapidly into 
a seminar of exp^ rather than a seminar of p^ci- 
pants. 

STAGES OF AN OPERATIONAL SEMINAR ^ 

An operational seminar comprises a series of stages link- 
eji one with the other and covering the whole of an edu- 
cational process. Cach of the stages, which are listed be- 
low, constitutes a training theme; 

a. analysis of the development prpgramme of which • 
the educational operation forms part, and identification 
of problem situations constituting obstacles to its satis- 
factory^ implementation; . 

b. *'sounding'\ of the local milieu; 




- c. study of tlie characteristics of the participating 
adults; 

d. translation of identified local problems and needs 
into educational objectives, and definilion of the con- 
tent and methods of tlie educational activities;' 

e. study of the characteristics of the instructors; 

f. preparation of t|ie educational programme and 
production of teaching materials; ' / 

g. guidance for the instructors; • ' 

h. testing jrfld evaluation of the educational activities. 
Experience has shown that a minimum "of three 

week's work is required to cover all the stages of the 
educational process, to enable each team to experience „ 
them out in the field and to study the themes involved 
in detail v/ith the concentration required. Efforts have 
certainly 'been made to reduce the length of operational 
seminars : that held in TilJab^ri, in Niger, only lasted for 
ten working days, as it was intended for cadres who, on ^ 
account of the demands of their worjc, could hot be ab- 
sent for longer, but the participants considered that the 
seminar had been too $hoh to allow them to examine all -/^^ 
the problems they wished to solve as thoroughly as 
they would have whished to do. 

The reader will fifid in annex II, as an illustration, an * ^\ 
example of the programme of work of an operational se- 
minar lasting for three weeks. Most of the operational 
seminars held up to the present, with a few exceptions, 
have followed this pattern. It should, however, be stress- 
ed that a programme of work has only an indicative value: 
its application may vary according to the specific sit- 
uations — unforeseeable at the' initio stage — which each 
team will have to deal with. 



THE FINAL REPORT 

. The final report of an operational seminar is^not an ac- 
count of what has been said during ineetings, as in a sem- 
inar of the conventional type, but of the work done by 
each team, in the field, when up against the living reali- 
ties of the environment. It is usually of a descriptive and 
analytical nature. It describes how each team has operat- 
ed, ^e reasons for adopting a particular approach, the 
reasoning underlying the^ay in which the activities 
were carried out and th^ positive or negative results ob- 
tained. Each team nominates one or more rapporteurs to 
draft its jeport, which is usually submitted to the^lena^ 
ry meetings once a week. The final report is distributed 
•to' the participants in its definitive form at the closure of 
the seminar — something of great psychological impor- 
tance and 'also quite dn achievement when one considers 
the often difficult working conditions \s\ the villages con- 
cerned, which are frequently isolated and laclfing in the 
most elementary facilities. Whatever its imperfections of 
style and form, the final report constitutes an invaluable 
methodological guide. Like a methodological guide, it is 
drafted in an impersonal, anonymous style, usually'^ 
avoiding any anetdotal qj personal references. The final 

\ ^ -7 



report in fact combines all tlie weekly reports of tlie var- 
ious temiis, the information documents submitted to tlie 
seminar as well as the usual annexes such us the program- 
me of activities, tlie Hst of participants, etc. The final re- 
port is usually a fairly t^ulky document of 200 to 300 
typewritten pages. 

A certaiiT number of reports also contain a summary 
of the activities of tlie operational seminar. This is usual- 
ly a document wliicli, while summarizing the work car- 
ried out by the various teams of participants, stresses the 
differences in tlie educational approaches, methods and 
procedures adopted By each team, differences which re- 
sult from the non-directive nature of most of tliese oper- 
ational seminars. It constitutes in fact a comparative ana- 
lysis of the activities undertaken by t^e teams, a critical 
appraisal of the various ways i^ which they have ap- 
proached tlie successive stages of the educational process 
T^d j)f tlie results they have obtained. '1 ' Unesco Re- 
gional Office, for Education in (Ba ;uvok) has pub- 
lished as a separate document tliis part of the final re- 
port of tlie operational semin^if held in Indonesia in 
1973/ on functional literacy and family^ education. 

< . . ^ . ' ■ 

THE BEGINNINGS 

/' 

From the initial stages of tlie Experimental World Liter- 
acy Programme, divergences in the interpretation of tlie 
concept of functio/ial literacy and in the methods of 
applying it became apparent among the expert* assigned - 
to the various experimental projects. Some considered 
that tc^render tlie programmes functional, it was enouj^ 
to organize; in the context of a development project, 
literacy courses of the conventional type at the place of 
work, in the factory or in the agricultural co-operative; 
otliers tliought it sufficient to substitute s technical vo- 
cabulary, frequently academic, of the older type of liter- 
acy course; still others thought it sufficient to follow up 
an ordinary literacy course by vocational training ses- 
sions. In some cases, it was even considered that func- 
tionality was a purely pedagogical question which only 
concerned the literacy specialist of the team of experts. > 

In fact, the foncegt of functional literacy was a new 
discovery, a distinctive new departure for which no 
precedent existed. The World 'Conference of Ministers 
of Education on the Eradica):ion of Illiteracy which met 
in Teheran in Septejnber 1965 had indeed indicated a 
number of working hypotlieses, the main one being that 
literacy training lea^g to vocational or technical train- 
ing could, subject to certain prerequisites, become ap 
important factor in promoting development. It was on 

*ihe basis of this hypothesis that the specialists assigned 
to the Experimental Programme were obliged to invent 
approaches, work out a m^tliodpk^ and plot the course 
of an educational activity conc^vdd in relation to fix- 

fid objectives andjjarticular problems. 
' It was inevitable, and indeed to bfe expected, that di- 

. vergent view points should have emerged among the spe- 
cialists. Unfortunately, tl]£ existence of sometimes con- 



tradictory interpretations of tlie ^^]Lc tQ^^ func- 
tioual literacy witliin one and the ^^^f the p^^^ ^xperts 
seriously hampered tlie preparatio^i.^^^s. In '{Q''^inicS 
of action for the experimental P^^^pcri^^ent i ^> fo^^ 
^ears after tlie .launching of tlie ^ ^ ^jje exj^* ^orld 
Literacy Programme, Unesco "Ot^.^^ o"gt,^jj^'^Cc of a 
considerable discrepancy bet^yeeK ^ ^econie ^ ^^jcctiv^^ 
and tlie actual achievements. It h^^^^jjig in t| ^^^ntly ne' 
cessary to bring tlie specialists ^^^.^fi and ^eid to 
some consensus on. the interpreta^J^^j alre^j *Cation 
of functional literacy. Experience ^ jj^j ^ ^hov^n 
that seminars of tlie conventional ^^Zjng a cq ^'"ovide 
the most appropriate means of cla^^ pfactic^j^^^pt 
forj^iulating, from an analysis of Tjiciples r^^HsequeJi' 
ces stemming from that concept, J'.jfficult ^ action 
and operational metliods, it being j"^8en? ^^ve 
from the realm of theory and abstf^^^fcorne l^^s to th^^ 
of concrete action in the field. To g of i^t^ ^ difflcul' 
ty, Unesco organized a special mee^^jsts ffQ^'^^tional 



and national functional literacy sp^^gjc- Us xv U^V 
to 5 June 1970 at Ain Kettena, T^^f^niing ^ ^as 
based on the actual activities of the ^jee ^^'^Iniuni^V 
and on the develooment nmhlpmS ^ >:vpc'> .^Otx,^^ cO 



operative undertakings "prcncoop^^'j^fee nmj^, ^^c re- 
gion. The participants, divided into ^^.^ scJe^J^^iscipH' 
nary groups comprising educators, ^ pfTient te i and 
agricultural co-operation and devel^j studi^^^icians^ : 
worked in the field the whole time ^^es ^ ? ^ts proh'' 
lems and needs; Educational prog^^^ ^nd ^Siterial 
were prepared to suit these prbblejJJ ^ugho,,?^ 



were tried out in literacy classes. | ^^tive C ^ ses 
sion, the groups worked on a non-di^^ Unfl^* ^ach 



one organizing its own training alo' 
chosen. 
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The operational seminar was boi^^ RegiQ 
In September of the same year, ^ /^reas ^ Centre 
for Functional Literacy in the ^ opera*^ ^tin 
America (CREFAL) organizedlts ^^^Kqxs fron?*?^ 



tin 
sem- 



inar, v^ath the assistance of staff ^^^^s usu^ ^esco 
Headquarters, in the framework Jiicludiijg^^^rse. 
The 126 participants in the semin^ ^^re ^i^i'^^ees ^ 
from 21 Latin Amerio^m countries^ ^ coj^^^ ^^^q 
four teams. Two teams worked in near c^^^ities 
liwg on the shores of Lake PatzcU^ pfoject j^^^AL, 
in the framework of a developme^*^ '^eams ^ 
the Lerma Plan, while the two oth^ ^^jth of p^'^^ed in 
the region of the hot'lahds, 150 ^^J^jijoyed th^^^oua-. 
ro, in rural communities which had^ the ^^nefi^^ 
of the agrarian reform undertaken ^^^^ of % ^idency 
of General Cardenas. The four volu^^^jj the d . ^ re- 
^ortwjei^l^ to the participai^^^ ^^i^g j^y 

of 'Qre^pOTtii>nal seminar. fo^ p 

January >1971, the Regional States r A^^^tional 
LitS^cy in Areas for the^Af^^^vernel/^l^ECj^^ 
.orgffiazed;>t the invitation of tl^^ j M^^ani ^'^t of 
Sudan, an operational seminar at j^eld liT^Qkin 
^south of Khartoum. This seminar ^^cultuj^J^^ frame- 
work of one of the mosi-ambitious ^^jj, the q ^^Velpp' 
ment projects in this part of the ^^h^ \ 



Scheme, in tlie province of tlic Blup Nile. Apart from the 
ASFEC experts and staff members from Unesco Head- 
quarters, specialists from'Hgypt, Iraq Jordan, the Libyan 
Arab Republio and Democratic Yemen as well as staff 
members. of the League of Arab States and the Food and 
Agricultural Organization (FAO) took part in this method- 
*ologIcal exercise. 

The work of tlie operational seminar was set down in 
two voluminous reports of approximately 600 pages 
each, one in Arabic and tlie other in English; botli were 
handed to the participants on the closing day of tlie sem- 
inar. The immediate result ot^lh^atter vyas a decision on 
the part of the authorities responsible for tlie Gezira • 
Scheme to carry on the work begun by the seminar by its 
own means and gradually to extend its sphere of action 
'*to the whole territory covered by tlie Scheme. 

The CREFAL and ASFEC seminars made a valuable 
contribution to the elaboration of tlie training methods 
employed by the two regional centres and their regular 
courses were totally recast. Since then, the training pro- 
grammes — brdught dpwn in duration from six to three 



niontlis - comprise tliree pdrts : an introductiori to the 
theory and metliodology of functional literacy; an oper- 
ational seminar, which is the real huh pf tlie training sys- 
tem, allowing theory and practice toibe combined in 
field experience^ and a .period for closer scouting and 
synthesis. 

Finally, operational seminars have enabled CREFAL 
and ASFEC to undertake a genuine regionalization of 
their activities which had formerly beeWconfined to tlie 
immediate neigliborhood of the centres. Thanks to oper- 
ational seminars, the two centres were in a position to 
organize seminars in the countries of each region in the 
very placefs where the need for functional lite^cy action 
was actually felt, i.e. in the framework of develbpment 
projects. 

The list of the operational seminars organized either 
by CREFAL following its reorganization or by various 
Latin Anierican countries with the assis.tance of 
CREFALappears below : 





Countty 


Place 


Date 


Contex • ^ ' ^ 


1. 


Costa Rica 


Turrialba 


March 197.1 


agricultural co-operatives "^-^^ 


2. 


Mexico 


Celaya (Guapajuato) . 


May 1971 


agricultural development 


*3. 


Venezuela 


Acarigua (Portuguesa) 


June 1971 


agricultural development 


4. 


Mexico 


Lombardia (Michoacdn) 


June 1971 . 


agricultural development 


5. 


Colombia 


Barranquilla 


August 1971 


agricultural development 


6. 


Colohibia 


Sevilla (Magdalena) 


August 197t . 


agricultural development 


\7. 


Mexico 


Puebla.'v. 


October 1971 


agricultural development / 


8. 


Mexico 


Apatzingan (Michoacan) 


October 1971 , 


agricultural development 


9. 


Colombia 


San Gil (Santander) 


Oct-Nov. 1971 


^ ' agrarian reform (INCORA) 


10. 


Paraguay 


Caeguazu 


Nov-Ded 1971 


rural settlement (DA YEA) j 


11. 


Panama 


V. 

Veraguas - ; 


January 1972 


^ development of indan communities ^ 


12. 


"Guatemala 


Solola 


February-March 1972 


(^o-o^>eratives (basic evaluation) 


13. 


Guatemala 


Solola 


March 1972 

1 ,. 


co-operatives (programming of educa- * 
tional action) 


14. 


Mexico 

✓ 


San Cristobal de las Casas 
(Chiapas) 


April-May 1972 


ft , 

integrated rural development in ten * 
indian communities 


15. 


Bcuador 


Lacatunga 


June 1972 


rural development 


16. 


Argentina 


• Santiago del Estero 

■ '^J 


July 1972 


rural development (Rio Dulce co-oper- 
ative project) 



ERIC 
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18. 


Nicaragua 
-Peru \ 


Mosalope - ^ 
Irujiilt) 


July 1972 

August-Se^)felnber 1972 


19. 


[ loiulurif.s 


■ Progreso 


^.^^^^JVI^rch 1973 


20. 


^^oloiiibia 


Popayaii / 


June 1973 
July 1973 


21 


Mexico 


Celaya 


11 


Chile . . 


lAuique \ 


August 1973 


23. 
34. 


•Hra/il " 
1*1 Salvador 


\Par)jitiii.s 
^Vilitan 


"August-September 1973 
Ni)veiiiber-l)eccniber 1973 


25,. 


Mexico 


Me/Ajuitai Valley 


AprU 1974 


26. 


Ecuador 


San Pablo del Lago 


■ May 1974 ' 


27. 


Mexico 


Morelia-Querendaro 


October 1974 



rural development (PROD 



agricultural co-operativet 
rural development 
agricultural development 
rural Hevelopment 



lem.^ 

rural development 



m industry 
ation prob- 



The^first national operational se^iinar which was held 
^ in Haiti^from August to October 1974 at Laborde in the 
munici^fality of Cayes, where a systematic agricultural 
development programme is being carried out, should be 
added tcj this impressive list of operational seminars or- 

. '1 ■ 

Country Flace 



Date 



adult edueation programmes 



ganized in Latin America. This national seminar enjoyed 
the benefit of direct assistance from tlie Unesco Secre- 
tariat. 

The list of seminars organized by ASFEC or witli its 
assistance in tlie Arab States is as follows : 



Context 



1. 


Sudan 


Wad^Medami 






Abis . ' , 


3. 


Egypt- 


MeKalla El-Kobra 


4. 


Egypt ^ 


Shebin El Kom 


5. 




Nawag 






6. 


Egypt 


Sirs-el-Layyan 


7. 


Tunisia 


Nabeul 








JB. 


Lybian Arab Rep. 


Tripoli vu> 


9. 


■ Egypt ' 


AJexandria 




Jordan "c' 




10. 


Amman - 


11. 


Sudan * 


Shandi • ^ 


12. 


Egypt 


Menoufia 
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.0 





^e^F 



January 1971 



April 



ril-June 1971 



March-April' 1971^ 
M\rch*April 1971 
March-April 1971 
March-April 1971 
^September 1971 , 

Nov6mber-Deceniber 
May 1973 
July-August 1973* 
December 1973 
March 1972 

12 



agricultural devefbpment (Gezira) 
rural settlement 
industrial undertaking 
industrial undertaking 



agricultural development * - 
women's educationalprogramme 



lonalpr 
WgpO] 



activities conceriwjng population prob- 
lems • 

1973 urbanization programmes 

integrated development ' . . 
industrial undertakings . c *• 
community development ^ ' 
'^rural'developiTlent 



C(Mi 



\ 



Date 



Context 



13. ^etnocratie Yemen HifJ^, and second provinces April 1 9?4 



14.- Yempn 
1^. jOman 



16. Iraq 



Sanaa' 
*> 

Al-Ramis 
Aba-Ghoraib 



economic an^social development pro- 
grammes 



July 1974 V social development 

. Cjfice^nber 1974 " agricultural development 
Noveniber-Decenib(5-, \9fT agricult^ird develppment*^ 



Jhe ^?b§f tile first regional seminar was to acquaint 
the cadres responsible for development with thisne^ ap-' 
prbach involving popular participatipn. To start vhth,- 
promotional actioh was ui1&r4aken to' demonstrate tlie 
role of functional literacy and the metliodoiogical ap- 
proach it required but, soon, operational seminars were ' , 
orgkniafd ta facilitatd the lauching of actual functional 
literacy prOgramJftfes/ . 

Another deve^'pment, tliis.tinae tfonceming tlie sub- 
ject mattpr of operational seminars, sliould also be no- 
led. Siich'seminars had or-iginall>^ been conceived as an 
instrument for the dissemination of methods elaborat- 
ed under the E^^perimental World Literacy Programme. 
It was therefore natVal that the first seminafs'had con- • 
sidered functional lite;racy almost exclusively as a com- 
ponent part of an economic development activity, in all, 
cases wher^ the develOprflfent of tlie productive force 
— human resources - constituted an essential factor of 

' the q^evelopment process. This explains why stress had 
been laid on literacy courses leading to vocational train- 
ing. The masteAig of reading, writing and aritlimetic 
werQ linked with pBoductive workjnd'^^i^ii^^.the acqufsi- ' 
tion of technics! and occupational skills in b^tli tlie agri- 
cultural arid'the industrial sectors. The experience gain- 
ed in the Experimental Woria*Literacy Progfamme had 
indeed clearly shown that when function^ literacy acti- 

. vities were approached from the angle of vocational 
training, it very s^n became necessary to take into 

'account the social- and cultural factors which favoured 

. such training or on tlie contrary hampered it. The sec- 
ond operational seminar held at Nabeul in Tunisia, in 
1972 under the aegis of ASFEC was focused on a social 
problem, that of population. 

A century and a half after Maltlius, tlie world had 
once again beconlT^^tware of the gravity of demographic 
problems and of their i^ful repercussions'. By their 
very nature, demographic programmes are adult educa- 
tion programmes, for they must result in a real new 
z^areness of the dynamics ot^population ii^r^er to 
bring about an understanding of tlie magnitude of the 
burdens imposed by ovbrpopulatioiis. Tliis also involves 
a reorientation of tlie cultural values and standards 
of individuals regarding their offspring, which means 
that it is mainly a matter of education, 

Ifhe adjective ''^functional'' as iipplied to literacy 
work in tliis case does not carry an economy but a social 
and cultural connotation. The second operational semi- 



.nar in Tunisia was held precisely at tlie time when tlie * . 
national authorities were considering what* type of edu- 
cation was required by the national -family planning 

^rogramme'^th to increase its credibility among the 

population, particularlythe rural population, a^d to en- 
* sure the^ social acceptability of the methods wliich such 
a programme required. Th^twas a new theme and, for 
the participants in the seminais^'l^gely unexplored ter- 
ritory. This exercise, which was'^aimedLat integrating lit- 
eracy and family planning, was thefirsTbf a series of oper- 
■ ational seminars held under the aegis of Unesco and 
financed by tlie United Nations Fund forflPcpofation 
"Activities (UNFPA) in Indonesia (1972)^ BlJ^lyador 
• (1973) and in the Philippines (lSr74). The fo^nd^tic^i/ 
Worid Education also organized activities of !a similar 
type. In particular, the operational seminar held in Novem- 
ber 1974 in Ecuador on the methodology and tlie 
preparation of educational material for he^th and fami- 
ly planning programmes. 

In Africa isouth of the Sahara, the operational seminar 
was first used as a training instrument in the framework 
of a project forming part of the E)tperimental Worid 
Literacy Programme, that of Guinea, beginning in 1971, 
the authorities of that country organized operational 
seminars on a systematic basis to familiarize regignal 
rural development officers arid officials of the Secreta- 
riat of State for Ideology, Distance Teaching and Literacy 
witli the methodology of what was kilbwn^s surformatiou 
alphabetisation. 

In 1972, the Goveiriement of Niger organized an ini- 
tial operational seminar for the staff responsible -for a 
tliree-year project financed by a S^yiss foundation ' 
(FOPOTEC), to teach 15,000 iice-growers of the Till a- ^ 
beri region to read and write while at the same time pro- 
viding them with a grounding in modern agricultural 
methods. •* 

In 1973, the Republic of Togo decided to provide 
further^training for the staff of the Directorate of Social 
Affairs responsible for literacy: The operational seminar 

' was held at love in the Klouto district in close co-opera- 
tion with tlie local planning and development corpora- 
tion (Societe regionale d'amenagement et de developpe- 
nient - SORAD) and with officials from the liealtli ser- 
vices. This seminar^as also attended by national literacy 
specialists from ej^t African countries in their capacity 
as holders of Ugi^co scholarships, as well as the repre- 
sentatives of liight non-govemniental organiz^itions. 
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In August-September 1974, the Govenynent pf the * 
Centr^African Republic. organized atSibut, the^adn;unr 
istrative centre of the Ke mo prefecture, the country's main 
%,COtton-procfticing area, an operational seminar aimed at 
initiating the officials responsible for the development of 
. rural" areas in the methodology of functional literacy. 
This seminar was.organiz^d by the Ministry of National 

- Education and Educational Reform, with the co-opera- * 
tion of the Muiistries of Agriculture, Healtti and Social ^ ^ 
Affairs. — * * ' . 

The first operational semina^ in the People's Repub- 
lic (Jf the Congo was held at Kij\kala, 80 kpi from Braz- 
zaville ih the Pool region where a rural developjnent 
programme. was being carried'out with the assistance of 
• the International Labour prganisatibn (ILO),in December 
1974. Its objective was the-pr^-s^rvice or in-sefvic^ trainipg- 
* of national staff for literacy: programmes.^ Eleven. members 

- of the NJPLA (fepple's Movenrient for tKe Liberation of 
Angola) took part in the^minar. 

It was the Lao People's Difmocratic Republic (then Laos) 
' whicli inaugurated th© series of operatio|lkl seminars coil- 
ducted in Asia*, the first being held from 17 February to 4 , 
March 1974, in the frame v^ork of tht development plan for 
the agricultural, forestry ancSpastoral sector of the Vientiane 
lain, an undertaking forming part of the project for the 
svelopment of the lower Mekong basin, a gigantic oper- 
ation launched under the aegis of the United Nations. The 
seminar was,aimed at training the staff (instructors, and 
supervisors) who were to be responsible for the functional 
literacy programme in the Vientiane Plain. 

Again in connexion with the development of the low^ 
er Mekong basin but in Thailand this time, at the site of 
the Nong-Way irrigation project, an operational seminar 
was held at Khbn Kaen in October 1973, at the initiative 
of Unesco, for the adult education and agriculturalHe- 
velopment specialists of seven countries of Sou th-East 
Asia, and more particularly of the four countries border- 
, ing the Mekong concerned by the activities of the Me- 
kong Committee. The latter in fact actively participated 
in the work of the seminar by senjiing one of its leading 
technical specialists to it. The close cooperation of 
FAO, ILO and SEAMES (Southeast Asian Ministers of , 
pducation Secretariat) should also be mentioned. The 
national operational seminar organized by the Govern- * 
ment of Pakist^i at Laiumusain the Punjab in January 
1974 constituted a first stfep towards the implementa- 
tion of a vast mass literacy programme. The Government 
set itself tlie objective of estabhsliing 270,000 literacy 
centres in schools, on farms, iivcommunity centres 
(Union Council Halls), industrial undertakings etc., be- 
fore 1980, with a view to making llrfniilion new literates. 
The operational seminar at Laiamusa, which was attended 
by specialists from all parts of the country, was aimed 
at training instructors, as the first stage in the literacy 
programiHf before the launching of pilot projects in all "Wm. 
the rroviiiues 

^ebrua. V -March 1973 an operational seminar was 
hek in Indonesia at Lambang near Bandung in western 
Java, Ji.vi. . uie auspices of Unfesco and of the United 



Nations Fund for Population ActivitieS\{UNPPA). Its 
objective was to work out the baai^ eleihents of an 
educational programme on population.probIems as part * 
of.tf^ lit|KJcy programme. With over 120 piillionTiihab- 
itants, Indonesia, the country with the world's fifth ^ 
highest population sa^, demographic growth cancelUnig 
out its development planning efforts ancfejeopardizing its 
p6pulation's chaqces of attaining a high^^standard of 
living. Indonesia believes* that education orf^populatida ' 
problems should pot-be confined to,birthjcontroI. Over 
and above family planning a;s such, thfere is a deep con- 
cern for family well-being^ l|ealth, education — a very 
high'percentage'of school-age children cannot go to' 
. school - the st^idard of living'and the quality of life. 
Bvit in Indonesia as else>yhere thie^.main problem i$ to, 

^bring the jlbpulation to accept™ idea'of the smalLfam- 
ily as the norm and? to facilitate the adoption of that 
norm. A total number^^of 49 adult education, family edu-, 
cation and family planning specialists from sevetv Asian 
countries topk part in this seminal" with which the f6u,n- 
dation World Education >yas associated. 

The operational seminar! which was held in March- 
April 1974 in the Philippines, in the Batangas province, 
agaui under the -auspices of Unesco and UNFPA, was 
also devoted to education Qn population problems, but, 
as opposed to the Indonesian seminar which preceded it 
and which was mainly concerned with educational activ- 
♦ iiies at the literacy level, the Philippines seminar dealt • 
with the post-literacy level. It should be stressed it was 
the first exercise of its type. The participants, who were 
working in the fiel^ , were required to define a literate 
environment in operational terms and to deVise and pre- 
pare educational material intended to remedy the defi- 
ciencies and shortcomings of the now wellrcstablished 

** post-literacy activities as practised almost everywhere in 
the world. Nearly 60 specialists from Afghanistan, India, 
Malaysia, Nepal^Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand and 
the Republic of South Viet-Nam participated in this 

" seminar which was qftonly an exercise in research and 
experimentation. The participation of the Economic and 
Social Cominission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) 
which had sent the h^ad of its Population Division to 
attend it should also be noted. 



IN-SERVICE OPERATIONAL SEMINARS 

Nearly all the operational seminars mentioned above 
cover, over a short period, the full cycle of a functional 
literacy process from analysis oC a given situation to eva- 
luation of the educational activities. They may be con- 
sidered as an introductory exercise in the conceptua- 
lization of the educational theory and method which a 
literacy activity linked with development plans requires. 

As from 1971, CREFAL took the initiative of orga- 
nizing operational seminars to give closer attention to 
certain specific aspects of the educational and training 
process : basic evaluation, content, analysis and prepara- 
tion of actual education and training programmes. These 
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seminars were mainly intended for staff who had already 
rectjved initial training in an ordinary operational sem- 
inar. \. 

The firei^of these further training seminars was 
held at Lombartiia in the State of Michoacan (Mexico) 
from 2-20 June 197J . It was focused on the basig eval- 
uation or cpntext study with a view to the preparation 
at a later date/6fa functional literacy programme intend- 
ed fbr the agricultur^ population of the Gabriel Zamora 
^^ejidol' The ^alysis (^oncemed a' single community in 
an area of agrarian Reform. 

" The second specialized operational seminar was^ 
held from 4-30 October 1971 in the same'region of 
Michoacan; in the Apatzingan valley, but it concerned 
.six communities. Its aims were to identify the problems 
and neeiis of the population concerning agricultural pro: 
duct5on with^a view to launching a development project 
the following year under tlie responsibility of the Mexi- 
can Institute of Social Security, and to identify the baftc 
elements qga made-to-measure educational programme'. 

The Ministry of Education of Guatemala oigani2yd, 
with the ass^ance of CREFAL, two specialized sem- 
inars in February-March 1972, the second constituting 
the logical follow up to the first. These two operational 
semiiArs, which were held at Santa-Maria Utatlan in the 
Solala^province, were int^eiiyed for specialists of the 



Directorate of Literacy and. Adult Education, for the 
administrative personnel ^and for the agronomists of the 
three co-operatives serving as the field c^f^tudy and ex- 
perimentation, as well as for the staff tresponsible for 
the educational programmes of three radio stations', life 
aim of the first seminar Was to analyse the ftmctioning 

7 — ofthe-agricultural co-operatives with a view to identify- 
ing the problems hamfipering the attainment of me ob- 
jectives and which could be sOlVed through educational 
action. This seminar was followed immediately by a, 
practical exercise concerning the techniques involved in 
. . the adaptation of the pro^amme content and in, the • 
production of teaching material. . ' 
^ \ Ba^ic evaluation vfi& aBo the theme of the special'^ 
ized operational semiriar held in the State of Chi2^as, in 
MexTco^in- April-May/1973i|i The Government of Mfexico 
had decided to launch a vast programme of soci6-eco- 

•; nomic^'devdlopmerii::^ ah area covering 5,100 squaredd- 
- lometres, with a mainly Indian populatioiL For this 

purpose, it called' on UNIC^F, FAO, WHO, the United 
. Nations and CREFAL for assistance- liii^ seminar, in 
which all tl^e CREFAL trainees participated, teted for^ 
six weeks /rom 21 April-1 June 1972, The final report, 
in ten volumes, constitutes a jnortograpbic study- outline 

\ ing the problems and the strategy for an educational a 
programme based on pjoblem situations directly con; 
cerrnng the development of the region. 
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• Chapter 11 , 
Development of the background to thre operational seminar^ 





THE5C0PE OF THE CONCEPT OF DEVELOPMENT 

Byyfunctional literacy shoulcTbe understood a literacy 
operation or, if one prefiars, an educational programme 
centred on development, integrated with development 
ahd regarded as a component of a development project. 

, Development is a complex, many-faceted phenome- 
non. - ' 

Under the pressure of events and needs, development 
has, it cannot be denied, been seen in economic terms. 
Economists define it using a series of indi^l^js like rates 
of growth of the GNP, per capita income or per capita 
^oss domestic product, which are ail measurable and 
can be expressed in mathematical terms. The planners, 
i.e. those who design and are responsible for develop- 
ment programmes, also think in economic terms. They, 
see development as the promotion of material growth 
and as the concentration of investments for this purpose. 
In the various econometric models for development 
which have been elaborated almost everywhere in the 
world, man and'his level of knowledge, and know-how 
- are classified *tooog the so-called residual factors be- 
cause they are'4iificuIt;t.o quantify. 

Development fs not only economic but also has a 
sociological dimension. Sociologists who have studied 
* the problems of the Third World have tried to widen and 
coprect the view of development based too exclusively 
on economics. They have redefined development in a 
social context more general in scope than in the defini- 
tion provided by economics. 

^ ^Sociologists see development first and foremost as 
^cial change within a community resulting from external 
or internal forces and following a plan- or project 
design which is to sgme degree explicit.^By objective 
analysis of the components of the situation, sociology 
throws light on the interaction between the factors, con- 
ditions and agents of change which accounts for the de- . 
velopment process. The establishment of an irrigation 
network following the damming of a river or the setting 
up of an agro-business are factors of change: Sooner or 
later, ayny factor of change has repercussions on the way 
of tlie life and work of the people concerned, who react 



either favourably, or unfavorably. The attitudes of 
' ^people to irrigation, which makes its own particular de- 
^nsnands, l^r tp factory work with its concern for pVoduc- 
tivity and accuracy, are examples of cortditior^ which 
determine c)iange. TS8 agents of change, for their part, 
at^tne skilled personnel and specialists who introduce 
1 change, and the local population who are supposed to 
acidpt the changes being offered -them and who react 
either favourably or unfavourably to the suasions of the 
agents, who are often outsiders to their group. This is 
where the third aspect of development, i.e. the cultural 
aspect, comes in. Development implies puttiiig a premium 
on certain types- of conduct, certain kinds of people 
and certain ways of life. Experience shows, and there 
are abundant examples to pjrove, that in the bediming 
confosion frequently exists between the system of values 
of those behind ^ejdgiiflDment project and the ^stem 
of values of the peomnHired to take part. Too often, 
the two systems have nSKng in common. 

The setting of an operational seminar (Thailand) 




What importance does **the cultural element" have in 
development activity ? pie importance of this element 
derives from the fact that it provides a scale of values, a 
set of criteria for group judgements about what is good 
.and bad, what is true and false, what is important and 
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unimportant, what.is allowed, and what is sacred and 
wha^ sacrilegious. In brief, culture governs what should 
and should not be done. It lays dowa rules of conduct 
and motivates the actions of individuals. A man chooses 
his aims and hence directs his activities in accordance 
witl^ his culture, and it is again its culture 'which shapes 
the aspirations of a community and the image which it 
has of its own needs. ' 

I Stimuli which work in one culture may have no effect 
Iqjinother cultural context. In some cultures, non-materi- 
" alistic preoccupation§ are more important than concern 
to increase the volume of material gcJOds. The profit mo- 
tive v^ch plays a decisive role in highly industrialized 
' societies does not necessarily exert the -sam^ power in all 
countries. This explains the error sometimes committed 
by those in charge of development program^nes who pro- 
pose that a particular society should imitate the life-style' 
of tRe Western nations, which they consider as the uni-^ 
versally valid culmination of thcfgeneral evolution "of 
mankind. Every culture and consequently every society 
evolves in its own direction and follpws its own paths. 

This same cultural pluralism is ^urni again in the 
ideas which people have about edai^tion. Every society 
has fashioned its^ own image of what too many special- 
ists suppose to'^^e a universal phenomenon; According 
to Western tradition, education is to be seen^in a human- 
ist perspective and places man in th^ vety centre of the 
system. Its aim is the full development of the personality 
since, according to this tradition; mai> finds^thin him- 
«elf the justifications which, gjve a meaning^o life and it 
is through himself that he will fulfil his true condition 
as a rifan. Social progr^ results from the education of 
the individuals who compose sQciety. In other social and 
^ cultutal contexts, particularly in the Far Ea^t and espe- 
* cially under the influence of the centuries-old culture of 
China, thfe process is reversed. Stress is laid pfi the edu-/ 
cation not of the iAdividual but of the community. Edu- 
cation does not consider man, taken individually, as the 
starting point ai\,d goal but thinks of man as a member of 
a social group in the service of that group. Individual 
education is thus the result of educational action centred 
" on society, workihg, it is true, through the intellectual 
advancement of individuals, but individuals in a group 
situation. 

INNbVATION AS A FACTOR IN DEVELOPMENT 

The experience of the First Developinent Decade has 
amply demonstrated that it is not enough to have capital 
investment, to provide infrastructures and to take legis- 
lative measures and, other suitable steps. Necessary as all 
these conditions of course iare, they are not enough to 
set the development process in motion if the people con- 
cerned show no interest in the programmes prepared 
for them and refuse to co-operate. If the individual or 
group is, at the ^ame time, both the beneficiary and the 
ultimate objective of any development undertaking, the 
individual and the group are also its determining agents. 



On their participation depends the success or failure of 
activities undertaken in the field. 

From whatever angle one approaches the idea of de- 
* veloprnept, it is, in fact, closely linked Vitl;i^ the idea of 
iimovation. Between these two ideas there is a direct 

^ relationship of cause and effect, indeed th^re is no deve- 
lopment unless there is innovation. Thus agricultural ^ 
dm^elopmeftlr which is the principal theme of most opcr- 

* ' . ational seminars, depends either on the introduction 
into a particular region of improved seeds and higher- 
yielding plant varieties, or qn the adoptiqn of better 
fbol*, or the use of more raiional. farming practices, or 
again the establishment of facilities for storing, distri- 
buting and marketing agricultural produce. Nevertheless, 
this agricultural devetopment will only take place if ever] 
ind^dual involved iif^e-«ddertaking takes an irrter- 
. tSt m these irhproved seeds, tries the better tools, ac- 

X ' cepts the more rational farming practices and adopts the 
new metho^ for marketing 1^ croj^.In the last resort, 
it is individual who, in the context of developrnent ac- 
\ tivities/decides to act in accordance witli his preference* 
and modify, wherS^ecessary, his traditional behavRAr. 

Within the context of development activities4rm9vatioi 
' does not conceni the material or technological aspects t 
of a society alone.Jit mey also relate to ide'as, beliefs, 
intellectual abilities, manual skills and attitudes: An in- 
dividual may, for example, change his attitude with re- 
gard to his health, to hygiene and diet and to the school- 
ing of his children. The fact of having learned to read 
and 'write is also an iimovation. ' 

Iimovation may afso bear on social relationships. An 
individual may become aware of new responsibilities 
with regard to his neighbour, to other people, to his 
community, region and country and act accordingly. 
Innovation may concern attitudes with regard to a fam- 
ily plaiming programme, the practices which it recom- 
mends and the ideas which a couple have about the ideal 
number of children. Innovation may result fpdm the 
establishment of institutions hitherto un^^miliar to the 
group, such as cooperatives or agricultural credit institu- 
. tions, or again it may result from increased investment in 
transport, power supplies, health, water supplies and irri- 
gation. 

For those responsible for carrying out development 
programmes in any field, innovation appears as a specific 
objective or the goal to be reached as the first priority. 
To mention only one example, taken from the national 
operational seminar held in Togo in 1973, the regional 
planning and development corporation (SORAD) pro- 
poses first and foremost to develop food crops in the 
Klouto region. This involves, in particular, improving the 
yields of maize, a crop grown in the traditional way, by . 
using chemical fertilizers. Another innovation concerns 
cotton growing. For as long as can be remembered, the 
farmers in the region have grown a variety of cotton calle 
Mono, the growing of which is associated >vith that of 
yams, but its yield is low. Since 1971 , SORAD has con- 
ducted a campaign for the introduction of a new variety, 
Allen cotton, which is more product^j;e and has quaUties, 
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includinglonget fibres, better suited to the heeds of the 

. country's textfleVindustry: Growing tfflp Allen variety of 
cotton nevertheless requires more c^ than growing 
Mono. It calls ft>r more complex farming practices, in 
particular th^very strict observance of a time-table for 
•"T sowing the sekd and applying treatments to ^oupter 

^ diseases and irSect pests. ' 

. ^For the farmers of the Klouto region, these two spe- 
cific and concrete aims — the use of fertilizers for the 
maize crop and the replacement of Mono cotton by the 
. Allen variety - are in themselves innovations. T^e first, 
•the use of fertilizers, is.an addition to the already tradi- 
tional practice of maiza^owing, but the second implies 

/ the replacement of traditional practice^ v^hich are now , 
considered inadeqijate by thpse responsible for develop- 
ment. Fipm -the developme^^^t-,^f vievy, the first 
innovSSmi requires th^ acqui^tfefebj n6w knowledge 
and skills to be added to traditionarines.The second 

}\ calls (or scientific knowledge and knaw-how to take thi? 
place of traditional ones. Experience show^that these 
tw6 lands of innovation cannot be introduced in the 
same way . Each calls for an appropriate^ kind of training^ 
Activity. • 

/ Any development programme thus entails the adop- 
tion of innovations. Social scientists who have analyse 
innovation processes^ have stressed that it implies' a le; 
ing process.>To innovate and to do what he was no;, 
doing previously, an individual has toleara, whethejf it is 
. to select more productive varieties, use chemical fertiliz- 
ers or insecticides, use agricultural credit facilities or 
actively participate in the running of a.co-operative. Of 
.course, be can learn on his own or with the help of a 
\ neighbour, in which case he will take a long time to learn 
any new technique and perhaps even, discouraged by an 
unforeseen difficulty, he might never learn it. This leam^ 
ing process can be facilitated a^id thus the development 
process can be speeded up. This is the'Tole of education, 
at least of education centred on develbWient. ^ 




EDUCATION AS AN ASPECT OF DEVELOPMENT 

Functional literacy work is precisely one of the educa- 
tional approaches which aims to speed up the develop- 
ment process. To demonstrate the usefuhiess; notno say 
the necessity of functional Hteracy work as part of an ^ 
Agricultural development programme, we shall consider " 
what thi;ee agricultural operations, seemingly within the^ 
reach pf ^any farmer, imply from the instructional point 
of viev/ : irrigation, use of themical fertilizers and use of 
insecticides. They require that the person concerned ' 
must be able to read and understand instructions for use 
and above all^that he naust be able to do sums. He must 
be able to Work q^t the area of his field and seed-beds, 
the quantitYs^j^ie^y needed bearing in niind the actual 
area of UiMte^^^^ and in the .case of irrigated crops, 
he must b€K^Me to calculate the volume of water needfed 
to obtain a cerkij? level, which varies according to the 
growth of the p^ts. He must be able to work out the 



quantity of fertilizer to be spread on his field accok^g 
to a general formula using the hectare or acre as a unit,, 
calculate the aiAount of insecticide to be mixed with a' • 
particular quantity of water, depending on the variable 
capacity of the sprayer, etc. The fanner must be able,to. 
work out areas, volumes and contents,* apply 1^ rule df 
threojapd calculate percentages. Each innovation implies a 
technical level. For each technical level there is a certain 
corresponding level of education which can be defined 
in advance. ^ ' 

They are few farmefs in Africa, Asia and Latirrajn^- 
rica who have completed their primary studies. Most of 
the privileged few who went to their village schod, went 
theie for only three or four years. The vast jnass of 
farmers in the Third World are illiterate or ;semi-litSrate. 
This low level of education is" a real "cbuntqr-deyelop- 
mej^t" factor which, fr)bm the outset, constitutes aijob- 
stkcle to any effective p<^bility of continuous pr^ess 
vsx the agricultural seator/TWs inadequate'leyel of^e^uca 
tion is completely incompatil^witii agricultural devel 
opment. 

Any analysis, of the modernization of the ^agricultural 
sector leads to the following /onclusion : the educational 
.level of the people concerned must be' raised to a techni- * 
cal level ^ropriate to the irinovations"^hich the devef- 
-e^ent programme is proposing. It is not just a question 
of teackhig them reading, writing and-aiithmetic, i,e. majc- 
ing^gi^ literate in the nanow sense of the term since, as 
agveri operational seminars have shown, these activities 
"can also be provided for populations which are receiving 
some schooling. Functional litejacy work also tries fo 
be an instrument of information. It gives information 
about thihgs,as they are, or in other words about the 
sum^total of knowledge and techniques available in the 
modem wo^l4^thanks to the projgpress of science and 
technology. It is known how to increase agricultural 
production,- to improve Uj'ing conditions in the home, 
to combat most of the transmittable diseases, tp improve 
■drainage, etc. Funcrional literacy work pims to*equi] 
individuals intellectually and raise them to a standard 
at which knowledge becomes economically and socially 
usable. 

Functional lit^acy work is nevertheless, first and 
foremost, an actiyrty to educate and train. As it is a 
component oT\j(jJ6velopment project into which it 
must necessaril^O^uncorpprated, its goes beyond ob- 
jectives of a specific^iy economi^^ and social nature. 
Education not only teaches about things as they are 
but also enables people to decide how they would prefer 
things to be, and to act accordingly. Education gives • 
order and shape to conceptual thought and teaches 
people to reason^ to judge^and to transfer what they 
have learned to other situations where the knowledge 
acquired is applicable. Functional literacy work is also a 
training process by which the individuM becomes aware 
of his abilities and qualities, and Whose essential goal is 
adaptation. Training considers the trainee as a perspn. It 
develops his ability to change and helps the adaptation of 
standards and values which this change requires. It is a 
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permanent process intjende^ for the individual with his 
personality, his own-way of seeing the world, his ideals, 
aspirations, system of values and culture. Functional liter- 
acy may rightly be considered as the educational dimen- 
sion of development iijcases where low levels of instruc- 
tion hamper technical and social progress. ^ 
Functional literacy work, as a venture in training for 
adaptation, involves the piodification of knowledge, be- 
lie fs,'behavioUr, attitudes, habits and acquired skills as 



well as the introduction of material elements such as 
tobls, instruments and technical processes, these factors, 
whether psychological, social or material, often being 
interdependent, since the introduction of a new techniqu 
5^ ways imples the communication of new knowledge, the 
a&quisition ofxiew skills, the adoption of new behaviour 
and the prior existence of certain social values. 
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Chapter 



Phase one of the edilcational studv jcrf the milieu 




THE CONCEPT OF MIUpU 

' Once the opening speeches and addresses of welcome for 
thfe operational seminar are over, the teams of partici-* 
pants formed and organized, and the commities in which 
trfelactivities are to take place drawn by lot, an immedi- 
ate/start is made on the first phase of th^ educational' . 
cess, which is study of the milieu or Context. 
From the outset th^e seminar adopts an ecological 
approach, so called because it refers to the relatiq/is^be- 
tween man and his enyirqiiment/This approach, already 
adopted ibr basic education in.the«1950s (then teamed 
mesologSal), was taken pver ir^ the pilot literacy projects 
comirig under the Experimental tVorld l^iteracy Pro- 
gramme. ' ' • 

How effective a functional education operation is de- 
pends very much on how closely it is geared to the ob- 
jectives and problems of the development of the socio- 
economic or socio-cultural context in which it is to take 
place. The aims of this ecological approach are to obtain 
knowledge of a changing milieu and an understanding of 
the main factors off/fchange, to identify the problems or 
shortcomings affecting the activity whSch is to bring 
about the change, and to worTc o\jt answ^ to these 
problems, which will need to be translated into educa- 
tional programmes and content. Such an operation con- 
stitutes a critical examination of the realities of a given 
situation and helps.in formulating a diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The ecological approach enables educational action 
to be adapted to the objectives and specific conditions 
of a development project and results in a functional di- 
versification of programmes of education in response to 
precise needs. 

The first point for classification iii the context of an 
operational seminar is the very*concept of milieu.' 
Writers on human getJgraphy, Vidal de la Blache, in parti- 
cular, had already, in the nineteenth century stressed the 
importance of this concept and the overwhelming^ im- 
pact of the milieu on the individual, on his endeavburs. 




and much of his activity. The milieu governs behaviour - 
and the productive activity of the group. This is not, 
however, a case of strict causal ^^^rtennimsm. Between 
man and his milieu there exists a range ofactions and re- 
actions. Man is both the product of his milieu and a fac- 
tor acting upon it. Althou^ fie is largely dependant on 
his miliftu for what he is, nian is also thft?«fPdator of his 
own circumstances. 

The milieu,* regarded 
have an educative ^uncj)|c 
and transforms tHelT ' J 
training while solVui|^^ 
This is the very bas^^f^fi^S^O 
tional seminars t>^2ttu^(^^ in ' 




ns, may 

formed in 
acquire 
tuations. 
In thf^pera- 
Latin America 

as part of rural deveYdpi^^t activity, the milieu is defined 
aa a dynamic triangular i!elationship between, th^ na- 
, tural.envirpnment, man^and the social milieu. In ih^ 
operational seniiriaf m by ASFEC in 

; 1971, the milieli w^g^^en as a situationaPqbntext for 
d^elopment action ?it was tentatively defined as an 
• interaction between, on the one hand, physical and 
hiiman factors — demographic, psychological, social, 
Economic an4,£Ultunl — affecting a given social group at 
♦a particular timeMd, on the other, imported factors . 
making for change>n.e. the requirements of a socio- 
economic development programme. The participants 
in' l^e second operational seminar in Tunisia (1972) on 
fanuly planning considered that the )^ery nature of the 
programme presupposed, in the population concerned, 
profound ch^ges in the traditional outlook on life and 
therefore interpreted the milieu not as a iriiheu in itself, 
living its own life, with its special characteristics and 
its yijrious aspects open to analysis, but as a dynamic 
relatipnship between, on the one hand, the population 
— nien and women, yoifng and old — with its living and 
working pattern, its standards, its degrees of resistance 
to change and its hopes and expectations (all of which 
are interdependent elements) and, on the other, the ob- 
jectives of the national family planning programme. 
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tAe development scheme 

Study of the milieu begins with study of the change fac-* 
tor, i.e. otthe development undertaking as the frame of 
reference for functional literacy, the effect of which is 
to suggest,^ entail or produce changes within^e social^ 
groups concerned. Whatis needed is to gather the neces- 
sary data in order to mak^ an inv^tory of education 
and training requirements and the means of satisfying 
them so as to make it easier to incorporate a ''made-to- 
measute^ eoucational programme into the developljient 
scheme. This andysis covers the structures and general 
specific objectives of the undanaking, together with 
operational plans, tile means employed, the resources 
(material, financial and human) available and the policy 
adopted in respect of human advancement. 

It is equally important to mak^ sure that the heads 
and staffs of development authorities are genuinely in- 
tent on development pr have what A. Meister calls th€ 
requisite degree of determinatioifm development action. 
Furthermore, it has to be admittec^ that many decisions . 
and instructions suffer a sea-change on their way frftm 
the he5&quarters of the development scheme to the vil- 
^lage. J ' " ^ ' 

So far as the development pfojfect is concerned, the 
study of the milieu basically covers : 

-r identification of the specific development objec- 
tives', and, r- 

- identification of the obstacles ^o progr/mme appli- 
' cation in the field. . , 

The specific objectives are the innovations proposed 
. to the pop^ilationsan question. The ainv.pf'a seminar 
devoted to rural development may, fpHnstance, be to 
invoQUce high-yield varieties, to improve certain fanning 
teahnfques, to mechanize farm equipment or to set up 
co-operatives. These objectives may be technical and op- r 
xupational, sociD-economr^^r eyen social, as the case 
may be. They should be inventorized as fidly as jpossible, 
* for they are essential basic data which enable the teams 
of participants i& define educational and training objecr 
tives in line with development objectives and to adapw^ 
programmes of education to the requirements of devel-^ 
oprfierrt activity. I ^ 

An equally important task is to list tiie problems in^ 
hibiting or impeding development acjivity in the target 
areas, particularly those problems which, at the time of 
the seminar, are of immediate concern. While on the sub- 
ject of rural development programmes, let us cite, for 
the sake of illustption, examples taken from various.:^, 
operational sehunars. We find problems of an institution- 
al kind, such as the lack of effective cq;;Ordination be- 
tween the various: agencies operating within the same 
area, or a shortage\)f technicians* Then there are such 
economic problems as the lack of credits for farmers, 
unstable producer prices, the stranglehold of middle- 
men, and difficulties in obtaining fertilizers or insecti- 
cides. Further problems are of a technical and occupa- 
tional character and 'concern inadequate technical and 
vocational* training, faulty farming methods, and so on. 
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Finally, there are socio-c^ltural probfems, such as illiter: 
J \cy or lack of education, lack of incentive to adopt sug- 
gested innovations, lack pf receptivity \o scientific jnfor; 
mation, a fatalistic attitude to-change, and so on. 
^ In the operational seminars on population questions, 
tfie problems can be divided into appropriate categories: 
medical puoblems such as the side-effects of contraceptive 
methods; psychological probleins such as rumours or . 
the reluctance of individuals to discuss sexual matters 
openly; institutional problems such as the lack of trained » 
staff and organized health facilities; economic prob- 
leins, such as very low living standards and use of child 
iSjjOur; socio-cultural problems, such as illiteracy, th6 at- 
titude of^dults to fertility,, certain religious beliefs and 
thi^desire to ensure male progeny or keep faith with the 
ancestors. 

Some of these probletns are not amenable to educa- 
' tional actipn,^^east not on a local level, whilst others . 
to do with individual competence and with beliefs, atti- 
.tudes s^id behaviour calf for acquisition of knowledge 
and^propriate behaviour patterns, and are generally 
^ amenable to such action. Tliey may in some instaiices * 
serve as a starting point for analysis, by participants in 
zxi opetiational seminar, of educational and training 
needs. • . . . y 

- - At this stage in, the ^liiinar, tfie shortage of time ob- . 
viously pre'cludes^'all but a rapid survey of the develop- ^ 
ment scheme: There can be no question of a systematic 
andjthorougb»study of the processes of change. Let us 
not forget^jtf an operational seminar does not set out 
to be anything more than an exercise. What is more im- 
portant man the accuracy of the data gatl^red is the 
> methodological approach to data collect!^ and use.*' 
This initial quest redacts relating to the development 
scheme mi^ follow four methods : 

" study of previously published te^fiSnical material 
on the sqjieme; , ^ ^ 

f — ■'roidy of information documents p'rep^ed in ad- 
vance for participants in the seminar; 

— talks by thtf directors and senior personnel of the 
scheme, followed by discussion; 

— a group interview ^y participants in the seminar 
with the director and senior personnel of the develop- 
ment scheme. 

J The last of these methods was profitably used during 
the operational seminar in the Sudan in 1971. After an in- 
troduction covering the objectives and methods of the 
operational seminar, presented by one of the organizers, 
the flowing questions were put to the directors and 
persoimal of the Gezif a Scheme : 

1- What are the main economic objectives of th^ 
scheme under its five-year development plan (1970- 
1975)? " 

2. What are the priorities of immediate concern ? 

3. How is the participation of farmers in agricultural 
development programmes viewed under the scheme ? 

4 . What standard of knowledge and skill is required ' 
for the implementation of these programmes ? 

5. What are the training requirements ? 
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6. What are the main problems whicii beset develop- 
ment action and are due to a lack of knowledge and 
skiU? " ' ' 

7. What action has been taken under the scheme to 
remedy these ? 

The data collected were blassified and tabulated, thus 
giving the participant^mlthe semi^^^r a clear and accu- 
rate over-all view of the problems (involved. This technique 
is being used in other ope^tional seminars. 



THE. bfeVELOPMENT SCHEME 
IMPLEMENTATION STAGE 



AT THE 



the basic documentation and the statements of the di- 
rectors and staff concern the development scheme as 
a whole and generally refer to the entire geographical 
area covered by the proeroitimes, Jjut in an operational 
seminar the work of eacn c^f the teams is centred 6n a 
single community What are the specific objectives of the 
development project in thai cpmmunity ? What innova- - 
tioHs are proposed under the development programmes ? 
• What are the problems facing development activities?, 
TaXmd the right answer to the^questions, each of the 
- teaji&turris to the technicians responsible for carrying 
out mJCdevelopment programme locally, whose work . 
.brings tHem into direct contact^th the population of 
-the co^Mniinity "assigned to eatji Ram.^t i^ noteworthy 
many seminars the technicians, enonjprs, agro- 
s, extension workers, doctors, healtn workers and 
others are full members of the teams, which docs much 
to facilitate collection of the necessary data. These data 
will put each of the teams on the ri^t course, so to ' ' 
speak, in its initial contact with the local Vommunity 
and eriable it to draw up, on the baas of information 
supplied by the development >vorkefs, a preliniinaiy re- 
search hypothesis as close as possiw to the realities of 
the situation. The^Togo operational^minar of 1973 
provides an excellent example of the ct»ntribution of a 
development, worker to discovery .of a milieu ah4 the 
preparation of an educational programme in .keeping 
with the real needs of the population. 

In the operational seminars concerning family plan- 
ning, study of the local context includes adeiailed in- 
spection of the clinic serving the regiqn aad an interview 
with the health workers, which enables uie teams to 
familiariie themselves with practical methods and ascer- 
tain statistical data, the problems raised by adoption of 
the recommended methods, side-effects of such me- 
thods, the attitude of the public, the rumours prevalent 
in the region concerning side-effects, and otjier difficul- 
, ties.impeding application of the family planning pro- 
r grmone. ^ 



FORMS OF POPULAR PARJIQPATION " 

We have reache4 a stAge where it would perhaps not be 
amiss to outline a sort of typology of the development 



schemes which have served as ttie setting of various oper- 
ational seminars held in many parts of the ThircyVorld. 
We shall take as a criterion or parameter here-the^egree - 
of free individual participation in^the development pro- 
gramme. Any development scheme calls, for public par- 
ticipation. We may imagine a sort of scale represeftting 
the various types of participation. At the extremities of 
this scale — at the poles of this continuum or continuous 
series, to use a social science expression — we find, on 
the one side. Spontaneous or voluntary support and, on 
^e other, imposed or even qpmpulsory participation in- 
volving constraint. The reports of the operational sem- 
inars show that the form jof participation depends, 
first, on the type of project and on^^ ways in which 
it is implemented at the community level. How do those 
in charge of the scheme envisage the participaJjeifoT' 
dividuals at the implementation stige ? Do Imy seek/tne 
voluntary support of the people conceme^appedrng to 
their freedom of choice or do they Rrefer to resort to 
authoritian measures, regardin^cumpulsbry participa- 
tion and constraints as essential to the smooth running 
of the Scheme ?:These variations in the mode of partici- 
pation by the public may seriously affect individual atti-^ 
tudes towards the educational and trainings activities 
which' form part of the development project. 

We shailltnentidn just three examples of development 
schemes, eadi illustrating a particular form of participa- 
tion. " 

The first exJanple is taken from the operational sem- 
inar held in June 1971 at Lombardia, in the Mexi<San 
State of Michoacan. It involved an agricultural credit 
bank established in 1935 and mainly>concemed with giv- 
ing fanners benefiting under the agrarian reform the nec- 
essary meanslSnd resources for<improvement of their . . 
holdings. This banking institution was founded by the 
central goverrunent and intended as a social service to 
raise the living standards of the farmers in the region. 
The bank not only grants advances to farmers but deliv- 
ers fertilizers and insecticides produced in its own facto- 
ries. It also helps farmers to market their crops. Each 
farmer is in principle entirely free to choose whether to 
avail himself of the bank's serviced, but in practice he 
needs credit facilities and must eitiier apply to the'bank 
or borrow from money-lenders. The back^ound study 
made during the operational seminar showed that most 
farmers did not have the requisite level of education to 
understand ^he complexity, of banking operations. The 
customers are genendly incapable of keeping a check on 
their personal accounts as they are unable to do written 
arithmetic. The bank takes care of this, but a good many 
farmers axe mistrustfid of it. They nearly all haye the im- 
pression that the bank is only worried about recovering 
its loans, for ^^^h they are jSnable to calculate the 
annual interest of 10 per cent. The question of guaran- 
tees, the complexity of loan procedures, the illiteracy of 
the farmers and their dira^fdue to the la^k of a tradi- 
tion of producer credit aU give riSe to a set of problems 
amenable to fimctional Hteracj^ork. 

The second example is t^i£n from the operational 
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' seminar heW in Jihoq Kaen Province in north-east 
Thailand in 1973 concerning the region's agricultural de- 
velopment pfbgramnies. It illustrates an Induced type of * 
' participation; the individual is always free to opt for or 
against the innovation ^oposed but he is urged to par- 
^ticipate by the development workers, who do their best 
^ convince him of the advantages of the new methods 
or new behayiour patterns. In line with national prior- 
ities - agricultural development is the top priority in 
Thailand — the competent authorities had fixed, for 
. Khon Kaen Province, a list of specific objectives includ- 
ing increased rice production through the introduction 
6f high-yielding varieties, the use of fertilizers and in- 

^-jg^cticides, improvment of the quality of the kefiaf pro- 

' du^ed, organization of agricultural cooperatives, etc. In 
order to encourag^^nners to adept the innovations pro- 
posed, the provinciql^ovjenmienx set up. a network of 
agricultural extension werkers and demonstration cen- 
tres. But there were in fact too few extensipn w6rkers to 

" cover all the villages of tHe region. Their activity was . 
confined to sporadic contacts with the village neadmen > 

. and a few faY9ureddFarmeis who were supposed to pass ■ ^ ' 
• on the agricultural iriy\ovations to the others. In\one of 
fcthe test villages of the operational seminar the farmers 
were most receptive to the new techniques but they 
lacked the necessary information. For the choice of im- 
, proved seed and the use of. fertilizers, they fc^wed the 
all too often biased advice put out in the abundknt cor 
mercial advefrtising broadcast by the local radio statii^s 
(every family possessed its transistor radicu*«^Hrfost 

^: fai^hers did not know how to make rational use of fer- 
tiliTiers or insecticides. For the marketing of their crops 
they were dependent on middlemen who visited the vil- 
lage regularly. The idea l)f organizing themselves into a 
buying and selling co-operative did indeed seem attrac- 
tive to them, but 33 per cej^t of the villargers question- 
ed had only a very superficial notion of what a co-oper- 
ative wafe^id the others simply had no idea at all. Such 
a situatfoncalis for a functional literacy as a sort of pre- 
liminary Jo agriCjultural extension work, enabling the 
farmers^o availl themselves pf technical infomiation 
from which tijgjijlack of education ha^ previously de- 
barred them. 

The third exam^«-Qpncems a^pe of participation 
where the individual is^ i^der cmnmitment and has to 
fulfil a series of obligationsbwmng in the form of in- 
structions, and sometimes accompanied by sanctions or ^ 
penalties in the event of non-compliance or faulty com- 
pliance. This example is taken from the operational 
seminar held at Wad Medani in Sudan in January 1971 , " 
the setting for which was the Gezira Scheme involving 
the planting of two jnillion acres (mainly under cotton) 
reclaimed from the desert by means pf a vast irrigation 
system fed by dams on the Blue Nile. The authoritarian 
aj;^)roach adopted from the outset by those in charge 
of the prPject can be explained by the need to transfomi 
the tribal populations of the region, who are oQginally 
pastoral nomads or semi-nomads, into sedentary farmers 
capable of applying the relatively complex methods 
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Farmers of Gezira 

Operational seminar in Sudan (1971) 

required in cott6n--growirig such as cpntinuous row sow- 
ing, thinning out, hoeing>," weeding,, pest control,, and 
^idcing, in addition to extremely precise. aiid painstakin 
irrigation. AH this work is under the supervision of in- * 
spectors,-w}io were recently giyen the additional3task of 
ijdtSral extension wbrk. Each fanner cifltivates some 
thirtyicjes under contract according tp a plan establish- 
ed by thescjieme's technicians. The Gezifa Scheme Act 
of 1960 stipulated that the Sudan Government should 
receive. 36 per cent of the revenue, the farmers 49 per 
cent, the local municipal councils 2^per cent, the social 
development programme 3 per cent, and^the board of > 
-Management of the scheme 10 per cent. The Gezira 
^ Scheme began in 1910. ^ixty years or so later.Jf good 
many of the problems impeding the development plans 
are due to socio-cultural factors, particularly the survival 
pf age-rold nomadic traditions. An example of this is 
tfa>al discrimination, which interferes'with the smooth 
running of the co-operatives since members give people 
of their own clan priority for positions of responsibility. 
Then there is an anti-economic attitude to Ifvdstock, 
regarded as status sy|tbol (the farmers even refusing to 
sell milk, an action beneath their dignity). There is also 
an attitude of disdain for manual work and the farmers . 
prefer to hire outside labour, which reduces their in- 
comes. Such events as births and marriages eititail extrav- 
agant spending that means less money for productive" •' 
invest|n<giti and so on. Other problems stem from the 
farmers' ignorance of a^culture and lack of basic skills, 
faulty farming methodsi malfunctioning of co-opera- 
tives, etc. 

The operational seminar was held ip JanuJiry, the cot- 
ton-picking season which that year promised an excep- 
tional harvest. The teams of participants took as the 
starting point for the background study those problems 
which were of obvious topical significance, such as the 
lack of outside labour for picking and henCe the need 
to mobilize family labour, faulty picking techniques and 
unsouijid irrigation practices, all problems which on the 
face of it. can be overcome by educational action. 



THfe EDUCATIONAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

The teehnical organization of an operational seminar 
shoula take account of a number of prerequisites. One 
of ttt^, which generaHy affects the smooit rurming of 
the programme of work,>i5 that there should be, in the 
conlmunities selected^fpt-field activities, an educational 
infrastructure - Hter^ or adult educatioj^ centres and 
community centres putsuing educational amis. These in- 
stituti9ns will provide the material facilities for educa- 
^ tional action and experimentation. Experience shows 
.that one or other of several situation^, may arise, Ind we 
shall consider them briefly below. 

1 : Literacy centresror other* adult education institution^/'^ 
^ already exist in the selected communities. 

If hteracy teaching is involved, it may be of the^T 
tional or the functional type, In. a good manjfebperatioa- 
* ai seminars, the existing centres in the test vil^es dis- 
pensed traditional'lit^rajcy instruction confined to ba^c . 
reading, writing and aritlunetic. Methods and techniques 
were generally ba^ed on the use of a Single elementary 
reader. The iiistructors were mainly primary teachers or' 
volunteers, paid orainpaid, and had been picked as hav- 

! ing a certain standard of education. The conversion of 

J'^ese traditional centres into fipictional literacy centres 
-~ at least for experimentation purposes:- usually faised- 
no 4ifficUlty^ The operational seminars which h^omene- 
fited from the existence of previously established fufic- 
tional hteracy programmes are few and far between. 
Mention should be made here of the seriiinars held in 
Indonesia arttfThailand, where the aim was no longer 
simply to teach the basic skills of reading, writing or 
arithmetic, but to provide education iccbmpanied by 
training related to social, economic and cultural devel- 

v- opment objectives. In tKese centres, hteracy instruction 
with ^ basically educational approach endeavoured to 
help adults, by means of the written and prii0d word, 

' to exercise tHeir conceptual thinking and their ability to 
observe, reason and judge, thereby paving the Vay for a 
process of continuing education. 

' ■ I • 

2. The operational seminar coincides with the launching 
of a hteracy programme in the test communities 

In this case the operational seminar may be regarded as a 
launching operation. In Togo, where a functional hter- 
" acy programme with a well-established infrastructure is 
proceeding successfully, the organizers have decided to 
open the hteracy centres^in the three test villages in con- 
junction with the operational seminar. The pupils were 
enrolled For the course. The instructors, who were vol- 
unteers, had beea^picked by their villages and trained by 
the national hteracy -service. It was left to the partici- 
pants in the seminar to prepare the programme of the 
first sessions of the hteracy centres. 



3. There is no existing or projected educd^* 

institution which might serve as a i^p^^^^ioij^ 
educational add training work ^ 
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<sOwing to lack of time, it is seldom an easy ^ to fj^l^ 
1 a hteracy centre, to get the pubhc interest^ -^^^ 
instructiwi;^. But the real problem when tb^^ js less a 
tional institution for experimental purp^^c^^It sI^q. 
' question of time or organization than of f .^es ^^eci . 
be remembered that the educational acti^^gd fo^ ^ ' 
out during the, operational seminar are ^^^^ ^^^iii^^ 
and women at grips with real problents. dura« ^ 
and training centre opened temporarily ^^^^ once t}^^^ 
of a seminar stands httle chance of survi^ ^ no q^j.^ 
seminar is over. Owning centres ^When thf^jy to c^uL 
tainty of their remaining in opers^tion is local p^^^ < 
much frustration"and disappointment in t*J^ of Sc^pJ" • 
lation and subsequently to arouse a great ^ >grtal^ei\ 
. cism wtA regard to any further activities ^ 
the authorities. ** V ' te^^d 

- A good many operational seminars ^^^^^e> "^ta^i^^- 
sion to the existiiig educational iiifrastni^^^jiei^rT^ 
for hteracy work and adult education in ^jopHie^t c 
session is more especially intended for ^^^^^f^"^^^ ws^ 
gramme workers and foreign participants/^^^ f^cili^ 
the prevailing educational system. In o^^^.^gV^spoji^ji ^ 
the work of the participants, the authori^^ t^^^ Philoi^ 
for education prepare a docimient outlini^^ji) their 
phy behind hteracy work and adult educ^^^^ns, the 
eral and specific objectives, existing insti^^^f fj^ 
working of the system, the characteristic^ ^thoilj ^ 
and programmes, Recommended teaching ^ ^ ^^^in^ 
procedures, and the problems encountet^ >j^tioi^ ^ 
out the — - ' «^ --^ ^ 
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are exceptions and one is the national ft*^^ $ basis 
acv Mogramme in Thailand which served ^inar hf.u^. 



acy programme in Thailand which server* '^^ar ix^j^ . 
the educational work of the operational ^ ^ 

that country in 1^973. . ' ^ e^itici^ed . 



Functional hteracy work has often ^^^^jisid^tatio^ 
being geared to predominately economic ptograiiw|^- 
In Thailand the national functional hteta^ jt is 
relates primarily to cultural consideratic^^ ; '*Lif^ . ^ 
On the four truths of the teaching of Bud^^ reheve 5. 
suffering*^ ; "Suffeijig can be relieved'*; justly, ^Oni^'' 
fering, its causes must be identified" ; ^ causes 
those who seek the truth of suffering ^^1^^ !^th^ 
chbose the path to its ehmination^ . Budd'^ysics 
i^Tresblutely agnostic outlook relegating mc^*^ ratioi^ 



realm of the unknowable, apphes itself ^^r^t whic}^ • 
form of investigation into the problems the ^ef^^ 
within the grasp of all. Ignorance — or i^^^ toot cau^ 
of knowledge — is held by Buddha to be ^ of . 
of all suffering and servitude. It was on 
philosophy that the Thai educators dre^ ^^op^®d bv \x 
tional hteracy programme. The approach ^iflV^stig^y^^^^'e 
Adult Education. Division proceeds frpn^ u^^^^'^Sone^ 
and analysis of the causes of the suffering^ 
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the popid^ttkis of the countiy, beginning with the rural 
populati6|Djn the putTying regions. In practice, it is 
more simply an inventory of the problems of a given 
milieu, vi^hich are subsequently translated into educa- 
tional oijjectives and contend. The literacy .programmes 
are thus "made-to-measure'* in a^icorfiance with specific 
needs which may vary from region to region. The Adult 
Education Division listed 73 problem situations for the 
northern region of the country, where the functional lit- 
eracy programme Was launched in 1970 in the form of a 
pilot project. Of thesb 73 problem situations (also refer- 
ed"to. as ''concepts"), 1*8 concerned agriculture, 30 
. health and family plaiining, 11 ecbhomic matters a^d 14 
civic responsibilities. Each of the topics^ made the ob- 
ject of a lesson, with suitable eduCa^onal matenal in the 
fonn of "problem'* posters and reading, writing; and 
)?arithmetic^sheets which put together form a reading 
' , booklet. A literacy session lasts tix months and com- 
prises 180 hours of instruction, TTie teaching staff is 
recruited/from^ambhg primary teachers. The initial phase^ 
of th^^ojt project has ^en the subject of an evaluation 
coi\Ceming solely^the acquisition of reading^fWriting and 
letic. A particularly sigmficaQt feature i^t^ ex-^ 
femely low'drop-out rate, which in 1971 was no more 
lan 12 per cent. 



INITIAL CONTACT WTTH THE CX)MMtJNnY 

The time has no|i^ come for the teams of participants to 
make contact with Bie community in which the educa- 
tional activities jtresto^be organized. At this stage, the 



Getting to Know the community (Indonesia, 1973) 

contacts can be nothing more than general. The essential 
aim is for the participants to be able to make themselves 
known to the people and become accepted by them. It is 
also an opportunity to avoid confusion of distrust by in- 
forming the local authorities and people of importance 
about the aims orthe bpeSfidinal seirifiiai aiJd ^ekiiig 
the co-operation of those living in the area. The aim is 
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. thus to establish a climate of confidence and initiate a 
^ dialogue. This initial contact freguently includes &t)urte^ 
visits to the leaders and various important figures in 
. the community. The^reception the participants are 
given very ofteti Qi^ables them to learn the ceremonies of 
^ welcome and the sftietime very complicated etiquette 
^' observed in certain societies, and to appreciate the dis- 
play of hospitality which is a feature of country people 
almost everyi^ere in the ijforld. . 



BRIEF GENERAL STUDY OF THf M^U 

It is vital.for the participants to be able to get to know 
the living conditions, of the community which is to serve 
m the contcftt for*the educational activity. T(xe study of 
: local condiBons make^ it po^ble^tq grasp them as they^ . 
actual%9re, to understand the Ufe of-tlie group as an iii- 
tenelated wide, to see how the physic al'environment 
govejns all pi[pducti^e activities and how the social and 
ecommiic environment determines the conditions in 
which the people liveT'^The study also embraces group 
structure^and the cultural patterns whichhave shaped 
the people's .behaviour and attitudes in an individual and 
^original way, and aims to identify the institutions and 
bodies set up to promote development as well as the lin- 
gmstic.problems which^ould arise. It has to 'be admitted 
that through lack of time,^the study of the local commu- 
nity in most operational seminars is reduced to a cifrsoiy 
consideration of few basic data. At the Togo seminar, 
thanks to a division of labour, the teams carried out the 
study and the survey of educational and training needs 
simultaneously. For the first operational seminar held in 
Mexico, CREFAL had prepared, well in advance, very- 
detailed studies of each of the four communities selected 
for practical activities in the field. % 

IN-DEPrk STVDY OF THE MILIEU - 

^Formulation of research hypotheses 

though at this stage each of the teams is fully informed 
about the aims of the development scheme and about ' 
the groblcnlksituations as seen by those in charge of it at ■ , 
a regional and local level, the essential ingredients of an 
**eduptional response" are still laclang. To begin with, : 
the members of the community have no idea what those 
aims are, and the real motives which explain resistance 
10 the proposed innovations have not been identified, 
it is that the members of the community do not have 
the necessary knowledge or the required level of educi- 
^ tion ? Is it that they do not possess the know-how, skills 
or occupational qualifications needed by the develop- 
ment programmes ? Why are the attitudes of some people 
unfavourable ? Iri%H|er words, v^y do development 
programmes run into difficulties ? Information obtained 
_ ^ at working meetings with those in charge of the devdopri-^ 
ment scheme \wll have given the teams ideas for research 
hypotheses. The§e conjectures have to be verified in the 
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particular community and compared with the actual cir- 
cumstances of the local environment so that activities 
can be planned which meet the educational and, training 
heeds of those concerned. It is nevertheless important, 
right from th6 start, to focus research on factors which , 
are amenabled te educational agtion. These are : 

/— the knowledge possessed by individuals — whii"^ 
they actually knowJas it plates fo^f^e content of the 
. development progranmies, wllat they^o but 

do not; . ' ■ ' ■■'•^'•'■^^k.. • 

— the skills which individual are siipj^t^d^^ have in 
order to plOriScipate effectively in the dev^bpment pro- 
grammes and make theifi successful* 

' — ,the way individuals behave - what they actually . 
do, v^ch doesnot always corre^ond with what they 
kndw and rtiay be in contradiction with what they ac- 
cept as being 6ne or useifulf . ' ' I • 

'. — attitudes ^ what individuals are predisposed to do 
or accept or, inversely, not tqAo or accept; ' ' 

— expectations - what indiyidualsj^ould like to do, 
what they hope and wish* to achiey^^pr in other words, 
the level of their ambitions and tke Mms they set them- ^ 
■"selves in their work'or social life. 

Selecting topics for research 

An operational seminar i\onIy^ exercise and as such is^ 
sul^ect to numerous constraints. Thfe resisarch done as 
part of a genuine functional literacy or adult e4jIcation 
programme should normally cover all the problem situa- 
ttons which hinder the implementation of the devel^- 
ihent programQies and which would be amenable to edu- 
cation and training activities. An operational seminar, 
however, is a race gainst time. In Addition, its programme 
includes only a limited number of education sessions, 
fiuihbering three of four at the most. There can thus be 
no qu*5^oi^.*of the research going deeply into all the 
problem atuations identified by those in charge of the 
development scheme. Every: teapi must make a choice 
from among the problems discovered. 

In the Sudan seminar (1971), one of. the teams chose 
the following four problem situations: 

— not enough members of the family were lielping to 
harvest the cotton ; 

— methods of picking and baling the cotton were 
poor; 

— faulty practices were followed in irrigatlSig%e 
wheat; 

— little was known about the parasites which attack 
wheat ig^anuary and February. 

In tHe same seminar, another team chose;the follow- ^ 
ingcthemes : 

— mechanisation of wheat and groundnut farming; 

— the crop rotation system; 

— improved seeds; 

- — the judicious use of fertilizers. :u ' 

It shouW be noted that the second team used differ- 
, ent methdijtoits approach from those used by the first ^ 
teamVlliel^Blng point for its research was not problem 




Situatipns'but specific aims of the developilient scheme. ^ 
Its res4kh aimed to identify the initial level of know- ^ 
ledge possessed by tiie farmers in relation to the imple- 
. mentation of the. programmes mentioned above, and also 
the level of knowledge uequired^for the corresponding 
work. Comparison between the two levels of knowledge 
wouldanake it possible to decide i^at should be included 't ( 
in the education programmes. ^ • ^ 

Determination of the target group ^ " ' - 

It is important at this stage of the operational seminar's^ 
work to decide who are going to be the subject of the ^- ' ■ '^ 
researcb - to decide on the target group, to use a term--^ ^ 
made popular by sociologistS;.In theory, the Jarget 
group includes slU those directly concerned by l^y de- 
velopment programmes. Because of the limitations of 
an operational seminar, the^ surveys?; cbnnot icover large • 
^numbers of peopled Statistical procedures thiii^have to , 
be used. Because of the great variety of contexib in 
which operational seminars have taten place, there are • ^ ^ 
certain variations in the processes adopted by the par- • S 

tidpating teams. One fact which should be enii.'h^^^6^ 
is that a , similar vajriety, can be seen in ^A^^ 
adopted by one '^d tlle^lMxie seminar b^use of the" 
nbn-difective nature of its prQceedinpt. 1^ the opera- 
tional seminar in Tunisia (1970) which topk tAree pW- 
cooperatKles as its survey area, each^of three team 
usipd a different method. The first^team nvtil^ us^^pf 
sampling. As this team's report notes,;tiie samplts, se- 
lected represented scarcely 15 ppr ceiit pf the tottal 
prpu^j and thus had no statistical yalye sinc^>fte gipup, • 
the members of the co-operativei.nipnbered'orily " : 

dividuals . As the report sensibly remarks^howe ver^ * the 
aim of this team was not so much to achicvS'absolutely . ' 

accurate scientific results as tp-^ow how to use the » 
sampling method, pro^dded it wasbo^e in mind that, 
strictly speaking, it could be applied pnly to larger 
groups of people** . To meas^e, the tepresentativity of 
-5ie sample, a preliminary eriquiiy would have been nec- 
essary to divide, the populati<;)n into a- priori categories 
(called strata). , 

< The second team decided ta conduct its survey 
among all the members of the cooperatives assigned 
to it, who were nevertheless not very numerous (57) 
- an exhaustive enquiry only hlO^scientifiQ value if it in- 
volves all the people concerned. Owirig^p lack of time, 
ItiKe second team was unable to contact all the ihiembers 
of the co-operative. Because of the very nature, pf its 
survey (non-directive interview^ interpreted by experts), 

• the third team opted for a survey coverings sm^ num- 
ber of the 163 members of its co-operative. - / ... 

The Sudan seminar (1971) also reveals a variety in tfie^ 
choice of target groups forlhe si^^ of the milieu. The • 
team operating in the village of Waa-El-Naim took into re - 
consideration only literate farmers and' agricultural i:'t{y'^ '' . 
workers. The team allotted to the village of Kareiba 
chose two distinct groups, the 29 pupils at the literacy ^ . 
centre and 25 farmers who had been through fiill or < 
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partial ^hooling. Finally, the team assigned to the vil« 
lage of Beika restricted its survey to the group of farmers 
and agricultural workers directly inyolvpd in the growing 
of groundnuts. 

In the seminars in Tunisia and the Sudan, the choice of . 
target groups was dictated by the aints of the develop- 
ment project which were principally of ^economic 
nature, and was thus hiade on the basis ol* social and oc- 
cupational categories. It goes without saying that in op-, 
erational seminars connected with population questions, 
the survey needs to be directed at different categories of 
the population. At^ the, operatiqijial seminar held at 
Nabeiil in Tuiiisia (1972), one"^or4Uie teams made a dis- 
tinction between the following categories : (a) married 
women, (b) married men, (c) unmarried of both sexes 
and (d) people, particularly the leading figures in the * 
community, who coiild possibly help or hinder the 
propagation of the family planning programme at the 
local level. StudiesVarried out by the other two teams 
covered only tfi^ categories, adult men and adult 
women. " 



BUIIDING UP A PICTURE OF THE ADULT 

In order toi find out what problems are amenable to edu- 
cational action, it is essential to identify the level of 
technical knowledge of the individuals making up the 
target group, what they know and what skills they pos- 
sess, and also to discover their real level of education, 
particularly individual deficiencies which prevent them 
frpm reaching the aims provided for in the development 
project. In seminars on population questions it is also 
necessary to find out how well individuals are informed 
about the patterns of behaviour recommended by the 
programme and the extent to which these behaviour pat- 
terns are accepted and adopted. . - ' 

The technical and occupatipnal level 

In a development schema, where economic considera* 
tions are dominant, teams attempt first and foremost to 
determine the technical and occupational level of the 
individuals concerned. In most operational semiiiars, the 
participants have used questionnaires to gather the nec- 
essary information. For participants unfamiliar with sur- 
vey techniques, this is an opportunity to learn how to 
prepare and use this research tool. 

In the Sudan (IP'tl), one team's questioimaire was 
• prepared under the supervision of the team's social 
scientists in co-operation with, agricultural expe*xls from 
the Gezira Scheme. The questions were arranged accord- 
ing to the topics chosen for the study of the milieu and 
written in a maimer which took account of the langj^age 
spoken by the farmers, a dialect of Arabic, and of the 
vocabulary, svTitax and set expressions used by those, 
who were to teply. It contained 42 questions, most of 
them requiring only the answers yes or no. ^^ 

The farmers of the Gezira were very co^iscious of 



their duty of hospitality towards the visitQr^:an() tended 
to give replies wWCEh they thought the pollsfers wanted. 
Many questions concerning farming practices were fac- . 
tual — respondents were asked if they acted in such or 
such a way. In connexion with the farming practices 
which the agricultural specialists had singled out as usu-*' 
ally being incorrect, {he questionnaire included evalua; 
tion questions which meant that the respondent was 
asked to give an opinion about the way the farmers usu- 
ally work. This niade it* possible to discover indirectly 
the farmer's bwn knowledge and know-how. Each ques- 
tion selected was chosen with the aim of the^rvey in 
mind. 

' The operational serjiinar programme usually makes 
provision for a prior test of the tools of research. Trying" 
out the questionnaire with a control group, a small ric- 
her of individuals not included in the survey, often re^ 

' veals faults in the way it is constructed, badly wofd^ 
questions, poor arrangement, usefess items or the omis- 
sion of important points. 

The target group of the survey consisted of a total o'f 
108 people. Circumstances arose which meant that the 
teani;:was able to distribute the questioimaire to only 25 
farmers; seven of whom were attending the village liter- 
acy^mitres. Tl^g-saniple contained 12 illiterates, one 
semiJifefate and 12 luHates^-ra^^nformation gathered 

,v by the survey confirmed to a large extent what the agri- 
cultural experts of the Gezira Scheme had said about the 
problems of technical knowledge and methods of work, 
particularly the existence of faulty techniques for cotton 
picking, enors with regard to the irrigation of thg^ c o tt on 

^ plants, faulty methods of irrigating the wheaLfi^ds in 
January and February, and inadequate knowledge of t|ie 
diseases affecting wheat in January and February. As ' 
concerns womenfolk helping with the cotton harvest, 
only four put of the sample of 25 respondents stated , 
that they were against the idea of their wives and daugh* 
ters taking part, the gregt majority saying that they 
should always take part in the cotton picking. The team 
could have conclued that the problem of the women not 
* lending a hand,,a problem mentioned by those in charge 

y of the Gezira Scheme, was not one which really arose in 
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the village selected for the survey, but cross-checks 
within the questionnaire made it possible to evaluate 
the accuracy of the information and contradictions in 
some of the replies showed that the problem of n9n- 
paiticipation was in fact a real one. Comparison between . 
(a) the number of a respondent's dependents old eripugh 
to help with the cotton harvest and (b) the number of 
seasonal workers which the/espond^nt employed during 
the previous harvest for a/^ven area of cotton fields, 
showed considerable diffc :ences between what the farm- 
ers said and the actual extfcnt to which the members of 
their family helped. . / . , 

Analysis of the resmts.of the survey on farming 
methods also broug|it to ligjit a significant fact - the ab- 
sence of conelation /between the resppndents' level of . 
literacy and their^et^mical proficiency. This is probably 
not accidental :vthe fact of being literate or having been * 
to school does (lot necessarly mean that a person is bet- 
ter informed abWt farming practiced and even less does 
it mean that he !^n apply thes^ practices more effec- 

• tively. The percentage of correct replies to some of the 
tjuestions was higher from the illiterate respondents. Far 
from reducing the vahie of fiinctionalliteracy work, this 
fact, on thei'CiOrf^^ it. Ipflee^^oth the vil- 

lage school the traditionaNiteracy cfentre are still all 
too often marginal, formal establishments, Worced from 
tjie actual circumstances of the farmer's life. TlTeir cur- 
ricula usually . have very little to do with changing the 
environment. Knowledge is dispensed without reference 
to the needs of a world undergoing profound change. 
Functional literacy instruction, on the other hand, uses' 
actual situations in a given environment to teach people 
to analyse and communicate so that they canadajjt to 
the changes for which their participation is necessary. 

In identifying the technical and occupational level of 
the people concerned, the operational seminar in Haiti 
followed a course similar to the one adopted in the Sudan. 
At Camp Perrin, one of the places irivolved in the survey, 
the team of participants based its research on the knowl- 
edge, skills, behaviour, attitudes and expectations of the 
coffee-planters with regard to farming practices. The 
questionnaire was constructed around the problems en- 
countered by the Institut Haitien de la Promotion du- 
Cafe des Denrees d 'Exportation (IHPCADE), This 
institute gjves priority to*enlarging coffee plantations 
and increasing production. The local agent recommended 

. the instruction of new varieties, particularly Katura 
which is less vulnerable to hiHrricane damage, and the re- 
generation of old plantatigns. From the problems men- 
tioned by this agent, the team chose those which could 
be tackled by education and training activities, such as 
the planter's lack of training in agricultural techniques 
like rouiine pruning and pruning to promote new growth 
and ignorance of the diseases which attack coffee pliants, 
particularly sooty^ould which the planters did not 
know either to treat or prevent. The questionnaire was 
tried out initially on fivfe planters in a neighbouring lo- 
cality and revised so as to contain only.those questions 
which could provide information of use in subsequent 



educational activities. To make sure that the replies were 
frank, -the team intentionally left out any question 
which could be interpreted as^discreet and thus pro- 
voke the distrust of the planters. The results of the sur- 
vey enablerf the following problems to be detected : 

- ignorance of how to make 'a judicious choice of 
coffee varieties artd how to selectiswd; 

- ignorance of the, techniques of transplanting coffee 
seedlings; 

- relative ignorance of fertilization practice; 

- ignorance of diseases affecting coffee plants; 

- ignorance concerning yields per unit of planted 



area. 



The keyword descriptive of each of the problems dis- 
covered by the Can^ Perrin team is^*ignorance". llie 
information gathered by another team, however, during. 
^ the same seminar, showed that knowledge could also 
constitute a problem. This team, operating at Sainte- 
H6\ine, another locality involved in the survey, had di- 
"T^cted its enquiry to the growing of maize, the principal 
a'gricitftural crop in the region, increased productioPof . 
which was one of the development aims. The field sur- 
vey showed that 30 per cent of the agricultural processes 
.known to the farmers were not effectively applied, or in 
other words that the farmers did not ne6essarily make 
use of what they knew: Where irmovations are concerned,., 
the gulf between whatsis known aijd what is actually 
practised is a phenomenon which has been revealed al- 
most all over the worid. It is not enough td acquire new 
knowledge : this knowledge has still to conespond to a 
value accepted by the person concerned. The farmers at 
Sainte-H^l^ne had indeed learnt a rational method of 
sowing maize from demonstrations by agricultural ex- 
tension workers, but continued to sow their se^d in the 
traditional way. The demonstrations had, in fact, given 
the farmers new knowledge but had not changed their 
way of thinking. If farmers wOrk in a certain wa>f, which 
we mi^t call traditional, it is be<Jause this is the result of 
a chain of reasoning. So long as the links in this chain of 
logic remai^i unknown, it is unlikely that the farmers can 
be induced to accept a different point df view.,.Any at- ^ 
tempt to change a person's way of thinkingV reasoning 
and judging, and to get him to adoj[)t other ways which 
conform more closely to the requirements of develop- 
ment has to proceed from his own system of logic, ^om . 
the- way he interprets facts in the U^t of his own expe- 
rience, from his own personality and from his whole sys- 
tem of values. Such changes call for educatioaand train- 
ing activi^es and these, in the case of illiterate-or semi- 
educated people, are called functional literacy work. 

In the two examples whidi we have just mentioned, 
those of the Sudan and Haiti, the teams, in building up 
tfie picture of the adults' technical and occupational levels, 
made use of questionnaires as a tool of investigation 
and of interviews as a procedure for collecting informa- 
tion. In the operational seminar in Tunisia, 1970, one of 
the teams'of participants used a different method con- 
sisting of-a test with a rating scale. The aim was to mea- 
sure the level of technical skill among the members of 
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the pre-cooperative in respect of the growing of vines 
and 'citrus fruit, with particular reference to farming 
practices, the ifee of fertilizers, pest treatments, irriga- 
tion and surface tilling^The tests had been prepared by 
the team in co-operation with the agricultural experts 
and^anagers of the co<»perative. Each item in the te;^t 
^ was assessed from the qualitative point of view on the 

following five-point scale : 

^ 4, full knowledge of the operation described in the 
question; ^ 
J ' 3. good but incomplete knowledge; " 

2. clearly inadequate knowledge; 

1. confusion or anti-scientific ideas; 

0. no reply. 

The results item by item were converted into percent- 
ages for each of the* five levels. The test revealed a rela- 
tively high level of technical skill, better for the cultiva- 
tion of vines than for citrus fruits. It showed that the 
reason why farming practices and othe^ operation/were 
carried out was uij^erstood much less than how^ carry 
them out. Jhe team therefore thought it ne^ssary to 
< concentrate the educational activities on/^iei^dfic ex- 
planations of why these operations were performed. The 
latest had made it possible to discover what the mehibers 
of the co-operative did not, as a rule, know. The prob- 
lem chosen by the seminar as the educational topic was 
the damage cau^ to orange plantations by ophids. 

Generally speaking, it is vital for educational activities 
to be based from the outset on concepts with which the 
group concerned is already familiar. In this, the teacher 
is only following, one of the golden rules of teaching 
which is to proceed from the known to the unknown. If 
the gducation were based on concepts skill unfamiliar to 
the group, it would not go very far. A sample survey 
enabled the team to identify what the members of the 
co-operative already knew about insect pests, their ^t- 
; titudes to the problem and their motivations, i^. what 
/ they were ready to do to solve the problem. 

The level of information about population matters and 
the extent to which the methods recommended are 
adopted 

In operational seminars on population activities, the 
teams of participants usually adopt an approach similar 
to that used in preparing educational activities based on 
economic development, but the investigation of the 
milieu obviously covers those matters highlighted by 
the analysis of problem situations carried out by those ip 
charge of the programme at regional level. This analysis 
Qnajbles each of the te'ams to draw up its research plan in 
accSrdance with the objectives of the programmes and 
the essential needs of the population. In Tunisia (1972), • 
Indonesia and the Philippines, the study of the milieu 
was carried out with the aid of pre-tested questionnaires 
distributed to samples of the population. There were 
questions concerning the variables of sex, age, 'marital 
status, number of children living or dead, occupation 
_and level of education, so as to fit the resppndents ipto 
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categories; hdt^lie questionnaire also included sections 
making it possible to identify the obstacles hindering tllfex. 
application of the pr9grammes. As the situation analysis 
.was to lead on to educational activities, the question- 
naires dealt primarily with what individuals knew about 
family planning, where they had received their infomft? 
tion, their beliefs, attitudes and behaviour and motiva- 
tions, and the extent to which the^metnods recommend- 
ed were adopted, aUiBings which depena on education. 

A number of questionnaires also included a section 
on attitu^ to education, both thcf^education of the 
respondents children and the person's own wish to re- 
ceive more education if the opportunity arose. 

In Tunisia as in Indonesia and the Philippines, most v 
respondents ^already knew of the existence of family 
planning programmes and were able to mention one or 
more contraceptive methods. The surveyl nevertheless 
brought to light interesting facts concerning their sources 
of infonnation. The findings confirmed that, generally 
^, spealdng, word'of mouth was the commonest source ' 
of infonnation. In one of the villages covered by the 
Tunisian seminar, the information programmes put out 
by radio and television (the village had* quite a large ^ 
number of television sets) had only a limited impact. In 
actual ^act, 68.9 per ceiit of^.the married men and 76 p^ 
cent of the married women had learned of the existence 
of jthe nation^family planning programme by word of 
mouth from neighbours, relations, friends, political as- 
sociations, etc. The basib survey carried out in Indonesia 
led to similar findings. In the Philippines, despite the 
fact that a high percentage of those replying to the ques- 
tionnaire read newspapers or magazines (73 per cent in 
one village) and de^ite a high percentage of radio lis- 
teners (70 per cent in the same village), individual con- 
tacts were once again mentioned as thp main source of , 
infonnation about population programi^es. It would ap- 
pear, at least in the areas where these three operational 
seminars were held, that use of the mass media to spread 
innovation has not come up to the expectations of those 
in charge of the programmes, conununication in fact tak- 
ing place between people, by word of mouth, using the 
networks of individual contacts. This phenomenon ex- 
plains the superficiality of what the people knew about 
familjmlanningf with distortions occuring as an oral 
messa§f is passed on, and rumours spreading about the 
harmfulness of contraceptive methods to woth^'s " 
health. This phenomenon also explains one fact, perhaps 
vital from the educational point of view, noted in these 
three countries, which is that a considerable gulf exists , 
between acceptance of the programpie and its adoption. 
All surveys show a high rate of acceptance, particularly 
among women, but the same sources-'show mat the level 
of adoption of contraceptive methods remains negligible. 
Accepting an innovation means that one acknowledges 
its value and usefulness in the light of one's own criteria, 
but a person may be sincerely convinced of the value of 
a new practice and still not adopt it. Adoption is a psy- 
chological process and, as social scientists have shown, a 
process of learning. Education thus appears as a means 
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of directing the* learning process and influencing the be- 
haviour of an individual in accordance with his own in- 
terests. Education must nevertheless not be coiifused 
with propaganda aiming to persuade or convince people 
of the advantages of a particular practice. In the ^ee 
operational seminars to which we have referred, tye aim 
was to use the individual's ideas about the aims and 
methods of the programmes to provide them withlthe 
necessary knowledge, explanations and backgrouno data 
to enable each individual to make an informed choice ac- 
cording to his own preferences and criteria. 

I 

The educational level | 

All educational and training activity has to take account 
of the initial level of the individuals for whose benefit it 
is organized. At this stage of the methpd being followed, 
the teams must establish the correct level for educational 
activities which it is their task to prepare. They have to 
find an answer to the basic question : how do the adults 
rate intellectually, i^. what is their present level of edu- 
cation-? Are they completely illiterate ? Jf not, what 
standard have they reached in reading, wijiting and writ- 
ten arithmetic ? Can they read and understand the tech- 
nical booklets put out for them by the development 
agencies ? Can they do the sums needed in applying any 
, new technique ? Are they familiar with th^ap^ reason- 
ing associated with it ? -^^ ^ W 

In interviewing the' individuals constituting the sample 
during the initial inquiry into, problem situations, ilj 
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was possible to gather some information about their 
level of education. This was expressed in terms of years 
spent at school. Supposing this information to be accu- 
rate, however, it is frequently only of relative V^ue. The 
people may have slipped back or ev^n relapsed into illiter- 
acy. In the seminar held in IndbnesiaT one ft^, using 
the findings of the background survey, (j^assed the res- 
pondents into three theoretical categories ; 

- the illiterate, i.e. those who had never been to 
school or who had followed literacy courses for less than 
three months; 

- semi-literates, i.e. those who had given up their pri- 
mary education during the first three years or who had 
abandoned the literacy courses; 

- the literate, or those who had been to school for 
four years or finished the complete literacy course. 

Analysis of the control tests showed that some peo- 
ple who had never been ta school or a literacy centre 
could be classified as semi-literate and that some people 
classified as literate had, in fact, become illiterate again. 

This is why the programme of a certain number of 
operational seminars includes the compilation and use of 
relatively simple tests to^determine the real literacy levels 
of the people concerned and to identify more effec- 
tively the level at which the educatioft must start. In ad- 
dition, the findings make it possible for the teams, where 
rfecessary, to constitute several groups of adults, each of 
a similar level of education,, as occured in Tunisia 
(1970), the Sudan and Thailand, 

In Haiti i those attending the literacy centre at Camp 
Perrin underwent tests to measure the standard of read- 
ing aloud, silent reading, mental arithmetic, the reading 
^of numbers, and written calculations. The test fpr read- 
ing aloud consisted of reading seven sentences of increas- 
ing difficultV. The silent reading teirt comprised three 
sentences, \ri|fli control questions to measure the degree 
of compreliension. All the sentences in the reading 
tests were to do with coffee growing, the main or 
secondary occupation of the people involved. The men- 
tal arithmetic tests were presented in the form of real 
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situations experienced by the people being tes^. They 
• were required to solve four problems, each of >™ch call- 
ed for* one of the four basic operations, showing whether 

the subjects understood how to perform them. The nUniT 
ber, reading test was given with the aid of a set of flash i 
cards, with one number on each card. The set began wi^ 
a single figure and ended with a five^figure number. In 
the written arithmethic test, the subjects were asked tp 
solve the same problems as for mental arithmetic, but in 
writing. Finally, the writing test contained difficulti^ 
of three levels, the^use of printing, cursive writing and / 
capitals. The team had prepared instructions in advaince,{ > 
to be followed in detail when each test was given, litiese 
instructions also included a marking scale -in order "to : 
standardize the m'^arking system. The team had prepared 
the necessary material for giving the test^ and the tests c 
themselves had been tidied out previously on a few sub- 
jects outside the faroup. / ' 

It may be wemdercd why the team included a mental ('j^ 
arithmetic test. Irt actual fact, a person may be able to J 
solve elementary arithmetical problems mentally with- . ' 
out being able to perform the operations in writing. By 
definition, such a person is illiterate. The aim of the test ' 
is nevertheless to identify the starting point for the 
teaching of arithmetic. Literacy programmes too-fre- 
quently fail to take into account the fact that an adult 
illiterate can count and generally knows how to perform 
the four basic arithmetical operations. Textbooks are 
often Rvritten in a rather naive way, under-estimating the ' 
skill sPiDwn by adults in solving even fairly complicated 
arithmetic problems. 

At Camp Perrin, the average mark obtained by ^ 
subjects for each of tests was calculated on a scale with 



a maximum of ten points. The resu^ were set out in 
diagrammatic form (see diagram). ^ 
; The results obtained made it possible to classify the 
Subjects of the tests in three categories according to their 
real level of education. It should be noted that no ac- 
; count was t^kcn in this classification Of the marks^ 
tained in mental arithmetic. As the maximum scoreN 
was thirty points, those who obtained an aggregate score 
of less than 20 were con^dered as illiterate. Those scor- 
ing over 20 but under 25 were classed as semi-literate 
^and those between 25 and 30 as literate. The group was / 
' distributed a^ follows : 
■i - illiterate : 21 

. — semi-literate : 10 ^ 
- literate :9. , 

One of the teams at the operational seminar in Thai- 
land wanted to establish a correlation between the'ma tk$^ 
, obtained in the reading tests and those in the arithmen?^ 
tests, as well as a correlation between the $5ores in the 
reading tests, those in the arithmetic tests, the level of 
education and age. It should be noted that the test had 
been given to a group of farmers,^ men and 10 women 
varyipg in'a^ between 17 and 56." One single individual- 
had never been to school but 80 per cent of the sample , 
had been to school for fouTyears. 

The coefficient of correlation was calculated by the 
Spearman or rank correlation method v^chis easy to 
use with a small population. The coefficient of corre- 
lation, represented by the Greek letter p is obtained by 
the following formula : 
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where d is the difference between the ranks of the pair- 
ed items (e{. the level of education and scores in the 
reading test) and N is the number of subjects in the sam- 
ple. 

The following results were obtained : 

1. correlation between reading and arithmetic 
scores * = .79 

2. correlation between level of education and 
reading scores ^ .56 

3. correlation between level of education and 
arithmeticscores _ =.62 

4. correlation between age and reading scores = .05 

5. correlation between age and arithmetic 

scores S = .05 

These results lead one to conclude that there is a sub- 
stantial correlation between the standard of reading and 
arithmetic and between the length of the subject's 
schooling and his perfomance in reading and arithmetic. 
On the other hand, the tests showed no significant cor- 
relation between subject's performances and their ages. 

One of the teams iii the operational seminar in Pakis- 
tan establiished the following correlations^ 
1. correlation between reading and writing 



scores 



= .71 




2. correlation between readiag and arithmetic 
scores . " -^^ 

3. correlation between writing and arithmetic 
scores - ' = .67 

4. correlation between the level of education 

3Xj^ the scores obtained in all the tests = .73 
Interpretation of these coefficients would tend to 
confirm the hypothesis that there is a very considerable 
correlation between these sets of data. ' 

The jipvel of visual perception 

Development agencies often prodvu^ojposters, illustra- * ;> 
tions and chgxtsat considerable cost to^otivate the iiv^ 
dividuals they wish to reach, show them the advantages 
of a particular iimovation and explain to them what 
needs doing and how to do it. Using pictures as a means 
of communication seems to those in charge of many de- 
velopment programmes a particularly suitable way of 
communication with illiterate people or those with lit tie 
education. In many literacy campaigns, the reading 
books use drawings as teaching aids to facilitate the iden- 
tification of a word or thenihderstanding of a text. But 
does the adult identify the message which the conven- 
tional pi(?torial representation of reality is supposed to 
communicate to him ? What parts of this representation 
of the real world is he able to recognize ? What parts 
does he not understand ? Does he grasp tiie significance 
of the picture put in front of him ? Experience shows 
that a form of illiteracy exists which is too often ignored, 
that of picture-blindness. Any perceptions, in fact, 
whether. through hearing, sight or touch, is based on an 
individual's past expedience.' The person will perceive 
* only what h6 has learnt to recognize and identify. Visual 
aids easily decipherable by individuals accustomed from . 
their earliest years to the pictorial representation of the 
real world in their environment will be meaningless to 
individuals who have-never been exposed to such repre-y^ 
sentations^ It was clear from the first operational semi- 
nar held in Tunisia (1970) that visual perception, an es-' 
sential element of the learning process, needed to be 
tested and measured in some way, particularly the inter- 
pretation of pictures. 

At the Togo seminar, one of the teams chose the fol- 
lowing six items in order to prepare a test on visual per- 
ception : 

- item No. 1 : identification of the message in a pic- 
ture overburdered wit^i detail; 

- item No. 2: identification of the message from a 
picture showing the sahie subject but simplified (without 
any background); 

- ,item No 3 : identification of th^ message from a 
black and white picture; 

. - item No. 4: identification of the message from the * 
same picture but in colours; 

- item No. 5: grasp of the concept of perspective; 

- item No. 6: interpretation of a stylized picture. 
Each of tiie items contained tiiree levels of difficulty 

corresponding to the three stages in the mental process 
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of deciphering a picture, viz: enumeration, descfiption 
and interpretation. , ; 

The team drew up a scale of marks for each item 
ranging from 1 (minimum) to 4 (maximum). The draw- 
ings for items 1, 2 and 5 of tjje test were the work of art- 
ists in the team. For items 3^ and 4, the team borrowed a 
colour poster used in the region for health education and 
reproduced it in black and white. For item 6, the team 
used a publicity poster for the development agency 
SORAD which provided the framework for the educa- 
tional activity. The wording on.iTi^masked. This poster 
represented a hand spreading iSrtilizei from a bag, together 
with a magnificent maize cob. Subjects who linked the 
*'lhree parts of the poster together obtained the maxi- 
mum score. Nevertheless, a reply suc6 as : "it's someone 
spwing maize from the bag" was considered as valid. 

The tesj was set to 23 prospective students of the liter- 
acy centre who had previously undergone tests to measure 
their level of education, giving the following result : 
illiterates: 20; semi-literates: 2; literates: 2. The results of 
the visual perception test were as follows: 

- item No. 1 : (picture with a lot of detail) message 
identified by 13 subjects out of 23; 

- item No. 2: (picture without details) message iden- 
tified by 18 out of 23; 

- item No. 3: (black and white picture) message 
identified by 12 out of tiie 23 people; 

- item No. 4: (colour picture) message !de;itified by 
17 out of 23; 

- item No^ 5: (idea of perspective) message under- 
stood by four subjects; 19 did not understand; 

- item No. 6: (stylized picture) message understood 
by three subjects; 20 did not understand. 

It would thus seem that half the subjects ^vere used to 
looking at pictures and that the other half would not 
have to try very hard to understand simple pictorial re- 
presentations. Colour turned out to be a si^iificant fac- 
tor in understanding, and the number of people identify- 
ing the message increased from 12 in the case of the 
black and white picture to 17 for the coloured picture. 
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The idea of perspective and the stylized presentation of 
the message were not iniderstood at all. This does not 
mean that they should De rejected but their use requires 
an introduction and needs gradual and planned teaching 
as part of literacy activities. 

One of the teams at the operational seminar in Pakis- 
tan calculated the correlation between the level of visual 
perception on the one hand and the level of literacy and 
length of schooling on the other. The following results 
were obtained: 

1. ^ correlation between the level of literacy and 

level of visual percepition = -82 

2. correlation between the length of schooling 

' and the level of visual perception = 68 

The correlation between the individual's level of liter- 
acy and his ability to interpret visual messages is thus 
highly significant. The influence of schooling is less • 
marked. Analysis of the results of tests in Thailand led 
to identical conclusions, i.^. that the length of schooling 
had no effect on the individual's visual perception. This 
could be due to the fact that education in school had 
not paid any attention to teaching pupils how to deci- 
pher and read pictorial representations of the real world. 
On the other hand, there was a significant connexion be- 
tween the real level of education, ^ established by the 
test, and the ability to understand the representation of 
the real world through pictures. On average, the score? 
i^btained by illiterates in the visual perception tests were 
lower than those of the semi-literate, and the scores of 
the semi-literate were lower than those of the literate. 
This was true for all items except for the item concerned 
with perspective, a pictorial convention of which all the 
subjects were generally ignorant. 

During operational seminars held in Togo, Pakistan, 
Haiti and the Philippines, we had the opportunity to 
set tests on identical pictures. At Agbetikd in Togo, the 
sample consisted o^23 prospective students of the liter- 
acy centre, all bijt three of whom were illiterate. At 
Deona in Pakistan, the test involved a group of 24 people, 
19 ot whom were illiterate. At Camp Perrin in Haiti, 
the sample of 40 included 20 illiterate, lb semi-literate 
and 9 literate people; and at Talisay in the Philippines, 
- the test was given to a representative sample of the vil- 
Jage population, with an average level of education of 
.five year's'schooling and not containing one single illit- 
erate. Below is a comparative table of the average obtain- 
ed for each item in the visual perception test. The scale 
goes from 1 to 4, 4 being the highest score. 

The iSgures of this table would seem to confirm the 
hypothesis that the level of literacy is a deciding factor 
in understanding pictures. Perspective, which is the con- 
ventiohal way of representing distance, should be avoid- 
ed in illustrations for illiterates. It requires a gradual in- 
troduction and this should be part of an integral literacy 
programme. Interpreting a stylized drawing requires a 
certain lev^of abstract thinking which is not conmion 
among illiterates. The eye has to be trained to under- 
stand stylization in the same way as perspective. 

To be valid, a visual perception test must be based on 
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Agbenko 
(Togo) 


Deona 
(Pakistan) 


Camp 
•Perrin 
(Haid) 


' Talisay 
Vrnuippincs/ 


Identification 
A^of a comply 
picture 


3.3 


3:0 


3.1 


3.8 


Idendfication 
of a lecture 
without details 


3.8 




3.2 . 


V 

3.9 


Identitication of 
a black and white 
picture 


3.3 


2.7 


3.1 


3.8 


Idendfication 
of a coloured 
picture 


3.8 


3.0 


2.8 


3.8 


Grasp of the 
concept of 
pcrspecdves 


2.8 


2.8 


2.5 


3.3 


Understanding 
a stylized 
picture 


2.5 


2.9 


2.6 


3.8 



pictures which refer directly to the subject's experience. 
In Togo, a picture by one of the team members showed 
three men walking one behind another along a straight 
road. Their clothes and the way they were aQting Were 
"European" . The villagers did not understand the mean- 
ing behind the picture since the straight road and the 
way the people were acting did not form part of their 
experience. On the other hand, pictures drawn by local 
artists and relating to the subject's oyn experience were 
better understood. The comparative table shows that co- 
lour is a real factor in understanding. Only the score ob- 
tained in Haiti seems to^indicate the contrary but in fact, 
in the case of the item relating to the coloured picture, 
the artist had drawn a turkey, a familiar bird found in 
every farmyard, but had coloured it mauve, yellow, blue 
and red, giving a striking artistic effect but hot much like 
the real colours of a turkey. Colour facilitates identifica- 
tfon of a subject provided that it is realistic. 
[\ 

CREFAL'S APPROACH : "BASIC EVALUATION" 

The study of the milieu as carried out in almost every 
one of the 27 operational seminars orgaruzed by 
CREFAL has two aims: to collect the basic information 
needed to prepare a functional educational programme 
for adults in v^Wch literacy is only one stage; and to de- 
cide on points of reference, with the aid of series of indi- 
cators, so as to be able to measure the individual, social 
and economic changes which take place as ^ result of the^ 
education programme. It was this second aim which led 
CREFAL to call the study of the milieu basic evalua- 
tion'' . This approach is particularly justified and valid in 
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the case of operational seminars helcl as a prelude to the 
Iaunching.of fuUr^ale adult education programmes. The 
initial evaluation carried out during the seminar will then 
make it possible to carry out a regular evaluajtion of the * . 
results obtainedJtjy the programmes aud, where neces- 
sary, adapt the tfeaching processes to the new needs 
which may arise jfnd to the difficulties and problems en- 
countered.^ ! 

Although the pattern worked out by the CREFAL 
specialists follows in btoad outline the approach adopted 
, in the operational seminars we have already spoken, 
about, it neverthele^ features some procedures all its 
own. On the basis of the general objective^ of the devel- 
opment project, the participants in the seminar try, first 
of all, to identify th6i technical and occupational require- 
ments and hence the knowledge and skills which the 
people involved in the development scheme must have in 
order to adopt the ideal working techniques for the at- 
tainment of the objectives of the scheme. For example, 
if the general objective is to double maize production, ' 
' the requirements will be, depending on local-conditions: 
to cliange the seed; to apply x kilograms of fertilizer Y 
per hectare at y centimetres depth at a given moment in 
the cultivation; to water for such and such a time at such 
and such a moment, in funows of a particular depth; to 
use other agricultural practices in particular ways. Thus 
at the operational seminar in Honduras, based on co- ' 
operatives, 28 essential requirements were listed for in- 
.creasing banana and maize production. The table drawn 
up by the participants indicates, for each technical oper- 
ation listed and following the logic of their relationships, 
the knowledge needed for the operation and the scienti- 
fic explanation or technical reason for it. ThQse are the * * 
so-called non-occupational requirements, e.g. to change 
the seed^one must not only be acquainted with the new 
seed but also know the sources of supply and know how 
to use credit, ^d whether credit is necessary for pur- 
chasing the seed; one must also know how to calculate 
the cost price and the amount of interest and be able to 
write in order to submit sL request for a loan. Education, 
health and hygjene are, explicitly or implicitly, integral 
parts of the ideal situation or enjd-pr6duct for which the 
developnient scheme is arising^ 

The second level of the basic evaluation concerns the 
community. The task is to study where it lives,lts ori- 
gins, its physical environment and natural resources,. its 
communication facilities (postal service, telegraph, tele- 
phones); public services; social aspects, organizations or 
associations and recreational activities; school education 
and adult education; water supply ; hygiene and drainage, 
housing; economic activities, e.g. trade, market, or craft 
work — in a word everything needed to build up an ex- 
tremely detailed picture of the community. The infor- 
mation gathered by various appropriate means of enqui- 
ry is set dbwn in tabula form to facilitate interpretation. » 
The series of tables (the Honduras seminar produced 12) 
presents a complete ecological account since it takes into 
consideration the natural, the social and the economic 
environment. Analysis of the table makes it possible to 



grasp "the actual situation of people engaged in an orga- 
nized proc^iss of change, an exercise which is absolutely 
necessary if education is to be able to meet their needs, 
• or, if one prefers, if those, in charge of this change are to 
be able! to communicate with these people, and succeed 
in their venture'' 1 . 

The operational seminar thenjackles the third stage 
of the basic evaluation, which isto determine the indivi- 
dual level. 

On the basis of the lists of occupational and non-oc- 
^ cupational requirementsf previously drawn^up, the parti- 
cipants proceed to carry oU^a study of the ^pe of indi- 
viduals concerned by the development scheme and who 
will profit from the functional education programme. 
The task is to establish a list of indicators which will 
make it possible to determine the shortcommings of the 
people involved when faced with the requirements of 
their own development. To achieve this the teams pre- 
pare questionnaires and tests for the social survey, often 
.basing them on models worke3~out by CREFAL special- 
ists. The questionnaire includes a series of sections e.g. 
identification; family situation; type of housing; health; 
production factors, including tedinical skills, knowledge 
and attitudes to development objectives; the effective 
use of the services existing in the community; and social 
relationships. As well as being given a questionnaire, the 
people are asked to take reading, writing and arithmetic 
tests and a fi^equently very elaborate test of visual per- 
ception. 

A certain number of statistical standards are adhered 
to in this survey e.g. the representativity and size of the 
sample and its applicability. The data obtained are codi- 
fied in order to facilitate their arrangement and presen- 
tation, usually in the form of a table. For this, the parti- 
cipants use a rating scale based on a qualitative estimate. 
Let us assume, for example, that for the irrigation of a 
given crop, two things are to be taken into consider- 
ation: the appropriate time (say between 15 and 30 
May) and the quantity of water per unit of time and area 
(say 200 litres per hectare per hour). With regard to the 
appropriate time, the rating will be expressed numeri- 
cally on a points scale : 

1 = never 

2 = at any time ^ 

3 = before 15 May 

4 = after 3D May " 

5 = between 15 and 30 May. 

As regards quantity of water, the scale will be : 

1 = nothing 

2 = less than 200 litres 

3 = more than 200 litres 

4 = 200 litres in less than one Ijour 

5 = correctly. 

The results of the survey will ptpvide indicators of 



1. A. Tobclcm^ Analyse r^sumeedu systeme des seminaires opera- 
tionnels d'education fonctionnelle en Amerique Latine. 
CREFAL, Sept. 1972, p. 9. 
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the group's average level of skills. It is therefore impor- 
tant to present them clearly since this facilitates their 
use by the teams. The sets of indicators are thus pres- 
ented in "individual indicator matrices" . These matrices 
of indicators, suitably decoded . show the starting posi- 
tion of the adults with regard to the demands of a devel- 
opment project, and the problem situations classified in 
order of economic or social priority and also according 
to the agricultural calendar: What to include in the func- 
tional education programmes can be worked out by ana- 
lysing the "content indicators. The results of these 
tests on literacy and visual perception levels will provide 
"form" indicators making it possible to identify the 
methods and equipment to be used ii^ the education pro- 
;.;ygramme. The basic evaluation, in its? initial phase, thus 
^ leads to the preparation of education programmes which 
are "tailor-made" with regard to their content ai^d foim. 

The approach propagated by CREPAL in many coun- 
tries of Latin America assumes that those taking part in 
the operational seminars possess certain knowledge so 
that they can play an active part in the basic evaluation. 



Experience has shown that, social scientists apart, very 
few participants have any knowledge of the statistical 
techniques required. CREFAL specialists thus frequent- 
ly have to devote one or more sessions of the operational 
seminar to the introduction of a few necessary theoreti- 
cal i^eas. A document published by CREFAL states that 
nearly three-fifths of a seminar are given up to this theo- 
retical introduction to the detriment of the activities 
which should take up the rest of the timel . This has in- 
evitably led to a certain entailment of freedom in the 
way the exercise is conducted and to a certain unifomii- 
ty in the work of the teams. If the operational seminar is 
to have the hoped-for multiplier effect, it is obviously 
vital for the procedures and techniques employed to be 
easy enough to use for participants to be able to put 
them into practice without major'^difficulties in their 
work. This is a basic principle which should always be 
borne in mind in 'any training course. 



1 . El porque y el com6 de la educacidn funcional para adultos en 
America Latino, Crefal» Patzcuaro, Mcxico.l974» p. 112. CREFAL 
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Chtoter IV 

Phase two of the educational process: 
the education and training programrtie 



CHOICE OF TOPICS TO BE COVERED 

In an operational seminar, because of the inevitable limi- 
tations of time, each team of participants must work ac- 
cording to a somewhat selective plan. We have already 
seen, k propos of the study of the milieu, how each team 
is obliged to select only a very limited number of prob- 
lem situatiofis for its research. It must now choose, from 
among the problem situations on which field work has 
been done, one or two topics for the education and • 
training programme. It should be emphasized once. again 
that, in a proper functional literacy programme, all the 
problem situations amenable to educational action 
should be taken into account. The final choice of topics 
is ordinarily made by each team on the basis of the facts 
at its disposal and in consultation with the technicians of 
the development scheme. In some operational seminars, 
teams have formulated criteria to gii^de them in tfieir 
choice. 

In Haiti, for example, where the development pro- 
> pamme concerned coffee growing, one of the teams 
' considered that in order to determine criteria, the prob- 
lems to be selected as topics for educational action 
shoidd : 

j)e regarded as problems by the planters and as 
amenable to an education and' tr^iMg programme; 

- correspond to the priority objectives of develop- 
ment programmes in the field of coffee cultivation; 

- be of tropical relevance in relation to the agricul- 
tural time-table; 

- be susceptible of solution by the planters themr 
selves; and 

- enable the team to experiment with a variety of 
educational methods in orde^o add to the professional 
experience of each of its members. ^ 

The three topics selected with the agreement of 
agronomists and technicians were the following : 

- rational choice of the varieties of coffee plant an4 
selection of seeds; 

- establishment and upkeep of a seed-bed; and - 

- combating the diseases that affect coffee plants. 
It should be noted, as the team pointed out in its re- 



port, that these three subjects are interdependent; they . 
are logically connected in the form of chains of prob- 
lems to be solved and make possible an educational pro- 
gressiort in the training of the planters. In fact, these . 
three topics or training components constitute a homog- 
eneous, meaningful whole, in other words a ^'sequence , 
for the preparation of ttie education programme. 



THE TARGET GROUPS 

It is essential, at this stage of the programme being car- 
ried out by the teams of pa^fticipants, to identifiy exact- 
ly those for whom the programme is intended; we shall 
call them, for want of a more appropriate term, the 
learners. Where the communities selected as a field for 
practical work have a literacy training centre or an edu- 
cational centime in operation or ready to start operations, 
the technical, occupational and conceptual lev.els of the 
adults concerned will already have been established. The 
data thus gathered indicate not only their knowledge 
and skills,^e gaps and insufficiencies therein and their 
technical and occupational levels, but also their level of 
basic education.In such cases, each of the teams possesses 
the information needed to determine the level at 
- which the educational progtanune should op^ ration the ^ 
basis of the learners' level. In several operational semi- 
nars, the teartis wished to extend the educational pro- 
gramme to a group larger than that of those attending 
the literacy training or adult education centre. In the 
Sudan seminar, one of the teams decided that the pro- 
gramme Should not be limited to the adults attending 
the village literacy training centre, nor even ^ those 
whose educational levels had been shown by'tSts to be 
badly wanting. The practical subjects chosen for the pro- 
gramme, which were selected on the basis of real prob- 
lems that were hampering the development activities of 
the Gezira Scheme, concerned all the farmers, illiterate,^ 
semi-Uterate, Uterate and alike. The study of the milieu 
had revealed that even literates did not always possess 
the knowledge and skills needed, that they used wrong 
or even harmful farming methods, in othei words that. 
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even with a certain educational background, from the 
|)oint of view of development requirements theyjwere 
'functionally illiterate'Mhe team therefore decided to 
design programmes for all the farmers.. Tests for educa- 
tional levels had revealed the existence of tbree catego- 
ries, illiterates, semi-literates and literates. For reasons 
of a practical nature, the team considered only two cate- 
gories, the illiterates and the literates. The same pi-o- 
gramme was developed at both levels. It was decided 
however that the programme for the literates would not * 
be organized in a formal way, but that they would be 
free to take part or not as they wished. The team was di- 
vided into two sub-groups, the first being responsible! ^ox 
preparing the programme of activities for the literacy 
training centre, and the second that intended for the lit- 
erate farmers. 

One of the Thailand operational seminar teams adapt- 
ed a similar approach, putting into practice a single edu- 
cation programme but designed for two different levels^ 
those already attending the literacy training centre and\ 
all the farm-workers — men and women — in the com- ^ 
munity, i.e. all those immediately involved in the prob- \ 
lem situations detected during the study of the milieu. \ 
As in the Sudan, the farmers were formed into an open 
group where participation was optional. The objective of \ 
the educational activities designed for the farmers was to 
'.stimulate them to request from the institutions responsi- 
ble/for agricultural development technical documenta- 
tion on the questions with which they were concerned 
and toxiige them to use that information with a view to 
solving some of their problems, in other words to develop 
a literate type of behaviour. Since most of the farmers 
were semi-literate, the team prepared reading material at 
a corresjponding level in the form of technical'sheets 
which were read and conmiented on during the ses- 
sions. 

During the first operational seminar in Tunisia (1970) 
. one of the teams, after analysing the training needs of 
the members of the pre-co operative, decided to gear the 
educational activities to the following^ three groups : illit- 
erates, semi-literates and the cadres or key personnel of 
the co-operative. The team had noticed that when an il- 
literate left the literacy training sessions, he was plunged 
^ in an environment where he has no opportunity to use 
his knowledge. He was sometimes the only one who 
understood the **reason why", the scientific explanation 
for certain technical operations. It seemed necessary to 
provide the learners attending the literacy training centre " 
with surroundings that gave a dynamic quality, to their 
new knowledge. The only way to create a propitious at- 
mosphere was by involving the other members of the co- 
operative in the educational programme, whether they 
were semi-literate or literate, as well as the cadres who 
had.attended school to the end of the primary level or 
beyond. The sequence prepared for the illiterates was to 
be included in the programme .pf the literacy training 
centre. For the senu-literates, the^eam decided to exper- 
iment with a self-training system which would enable 
them on the one hand to fill in the gaps left by their 



education, which c^d not meet the occupational needs of 
the farmers, and on tlie other hand to attain to the 
same technical level as those attending the literacy train- 
iog centre. The. teaching materials prepared for the semi- 
literates who were to work on their own were self- 
connecting and graded in order of increasirig^difficulty, 
and were made up of question sheets which came with 
explanatory answer sheets. For the cadres of the co- 
operative, whose general level of education and vocational 
qualifications was distinctly higher, the team employed . 
the techniques of programmed education, a promi- 
nently self-directed procedure whereby the user may be- 
gin jthe programme at the level that suits him best and 
correct his mistaRes himself. The socio-occupational 
message addressed to the three categories of learners was 
identical; it W3S given a more scientific slant in the pro- 
gramme designed for the cadres but dealt with the same 
problems. The primary aim was to provide all levels with 
the knowledge needed by the various groups within the 
co-operative. ■ . y , 

These three examples, taken from the operational « 
seminars in the Sudan,Thailand and Tunisia^ seem to reveal 
a fact that is all too often overlooked, namely that liter- 
. acy training - whether functional of n9t -~ is n6t simply 
a matter of individuals who ar'e^eaming to read, write or 
do written arithmetic; it is a .matter which affects th6 
social milieu in the fiill sense of the tenp - the knowl- 
\ edge, skills, and patterns of behaviour of the social group 
\ as a whole. If the milieu is pre-literate, literacy trailing is 
\ in great danger of falling on stonyJ^und and being can- 
celled out by the behaviour pattetto'of the majority of 
the members of the social group, ancl the new literates 
will quite likely soon relapse intg illitejracy. A literacy 
training programme muk dielfflre be directed both at 
the illiterate individyals in. a literaqy training centre and 
at the commuM^as a whole. Btit how can this problem 
be solved? Durm^^e national operational seminar in 
Haiti, one of the participating teams carried out the fol- 
lowing experiment. Each' session held at the literacy 
training centre included the reading of technical notes 
on coffee growing practices which summed up the infdtT 
mation thathad been discussed during the session. Biit 
this individual reading sheet had a twofold object : while 
it was intended to enableLgcfi of the learners to practise 
his reading at home, itw^ifj^so intended for the commu- 
nity. In a.way, it formed a.^dge between the 'literacy 
training centre and the cpnimunity. Learners were invited 
to read ihe text of the sheet not only to members of 
their family, but also to three neighbour planters. Thus 
the reading sheet served,^o disseminate new knowledge 
- actually the solutions to' problems detected during the 
study of the milieu - throughout the community and to 
motivate the whole oCthe adult population with respect.- 
to the activities of the literacy training centre. Evalua- ^ 
tion showed th^t this, experiment had aroused great ip- 
terest among the inhabitants of the ^gion. 



BU1U)ING UP A PICTURE OF THE ^N^UCrOR 

Ip all functional literacy or functional adult educatioh 
programmes, there is one extremely important variablfejY 
which conditions the way in which the programme is put 
into operation, and that is the instructor, his real level of 
skill as a teacher and the degree of independence of 
which he is capable. A team may work out a programme 
which it considers excellent, foresee the methods that it 
considers most appropriate and produce teaching mate- 
rials it considers satisfactory, but they will be of value' 
only in so far as the instructor is capable of using them 
prowgrly. The participants in the first operational sem- 
inaruf Tunisia (1970) devoted a working session to the 
critical question of instructor training. They concluded 
that an instructor should : 

- be throughly familiar with the milieu and be really 
part of it; 

- be capable of easily relating teaching practices to 
the pursuit of technical objectives; - 

- show himself sufficiently independent to link 
teaching and technical objectives in accordance with the 
characteristics of the milieu in which he is working, which 
presupposes a certain basic level of general knowledge. 

The authors of the report of the Tunisian seminar 
admit that these qustfities are only rarely found among 
those usually recrited for functional literacy programmes. 
These therefore ar#ideal, theoretical, requirements, 
quite different from the acutal situation in the field with 
which the participants were confronted during the vari- 
ous operational seminars. Experience showed that the 
teams sometimes came into contact, in the course of a 
seminar, with instructors of widely differing qualifica- 
tions, ran^g from the veteran school teacher with a 
^pund educational training, to the villager full of good- 
will but unable to solve simple written arithmetic prob- 
lems, though some of his pupUs could do so without dif- 
ficulty. These are the real conditions in the field and par- 
ticipants in an operational seminar are working with real- 
ity.The educational programme must therefore be adjusted 
to the level of general knowledge of the instructors, the 
level of their training as teachers, their technical and oc- 
cupational level in the case of economic development 
enterprises, and their level of information regarding.'popr 
ulation activities in the case of population programmes. 
In order to plan educational and training activities with- 
* in the instructor's range, it is essential that each team 
should form a concrete idea of requirements for such 
instructors. The team can thus determine what kind of ' 
training they should have, taking into account their gaps 
and educational needi, and prepare the teaching instru- 
ments necessary to guide them in their work at the lit- 
eracy training centre. In point of fact, for want of time, 
this training is in many cases limited to a few briefing 
^ssions. 

In order to determine the characteristics of the in- 
structors, the teams usually combine interviews with 
v^those concerned and observation of one or more lit- 
eracy training sessions. ^ 



The participants ill the first operational seminar in 
Tunjiaia drew up a typology of instructors according to 
their^cio-occupational origin and deduced the main 
points to be stressed in training. This typology distin- 
guishes three types of instructor : 

- those who belong to the same socio-occupational 
milieu as the learners; in rural areas they are farmers or 
farmer-teachers - i.e. teachers who continue to work 
the land when they are not teaching - and agricultural 
extension workers; 

-- those who come from outside this socio-occupa- 
tional milieu, but who are doing a non-military national '- 
service; 

~ teachers, who are still the principal source recruit- 
ment for literacy training and adult education^ . 

We find representatives of these three categories in 
one operational seminar or another. In one the pre- 
cooperatives in Tunisia, during the first seminar organized 
in that country, one of instructors was a farm fore-^ 
man with a primary school ce;rtificate. He had been given 
on« week's training as ^n instrudtor after his recruiment 
and^received in-service (raining two days a month. Since 
he was a co-opefative member himself, he was fully 
abreast o/ production and management problems. While 
he was eager to work' as an instructor, he needed help in 
order to put his knowledge and skills into shape and in- 
tellectuahze them. The team concluded that teaching 
sheets with a strong acdfnt on self-directed training 
should be prepared for him. 



In one of the village^ in Pakistan, the instructor was ^ 
students, but he took a very active part in community 



not familiar with the socio-occupational milieu of his 



life. He belonged to a non-military national service corps 
known has **Sipah-i Khidmat", literally the education 
and welfare services corps. He had a university degree in 
physics and mathematics, and had acc^uired the rudi- 
Hjents of modem agricultural techniques from publica- 
*^^hs put out by th^ agricultural extension service. His 
training in adult education had lasted only two months 
and was entirely theoretical. For his work in the village, 
he received a monthly salary equivalent to US $ 20. His 
literacy teaching activities were limited to elementary 
reading, without any work in writing or arithmetic. The 
instructor's only teaching aid was a flip-chart from 
which the adults learned to spell out isolated words that 
had no relation to their daily lives. The meaning of the 
illustrations intended to facilitate identification of the" 
written words was not even grasped by the students, as 
^ tpsts of visual perception showed. In this case, as in others, 
it was difficult to distinguish between the instructor's 
lack of teacher training and thd deficiencies mjthe liter- 
acy instruction system as it was appl^d before the reform 
- of which the operational seminar constituted precisely 
one of the initial stages. 

Most of the literacy progranmics vA^h have been used 
as a basis for the educational activities of an operational 

1 . Sec Practical Guide to Functional Literacy, Unesco, Paris, 
1972, p. 164; and The Training of Functional Literacy Pet^ * 
sonnel - A practical guide, Unesco, Paris, 1973, p. 83. 
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seminar have employed the services of teachers. The 
teacher-learner situation in the literacy centres has in 
the main been reminiscent of the traditional classrooft^S^ 
with their blackboards a^d benches. More often than not 
the behaviour of the instructors has resembled that of a 
school teacher rather than that of the leading member of 
St group fthe teacher-learner relationship has been almost 
exclusively one-way and very little group interaction has 
been evident. Functional literacy work requires a teacher 
who realizes that his rdle is not to take the centre of the , "'^V* 
stage, but to provide motivation and encouragemei^ for 
the learner and to kno^ when the time has come to take 
a back seat. ^ 

One of the many and varied problems which beset the 
launching of a functional literacy programme is the fact 
that vcny few of the instructors belonging to the teach- 
ing profession possess the hecessary specialized know- 
ledge of the programme content. One of the instructors 
. in Haiti tau^t in a local primary school and also owned 
f-^ coffee plant^tion-which he worked in his spare time, 
but the test on coffre^^wing showed that on many 
: points he was as ignorant and prejudiced as the other 
planters. Of course the purpose of establishing the char- 
acteriirtics required of instructors in the context of an 
operational seminar is not to draw general conclusions ^ ' 
on the basis of on^ or two examples, but rather to en- 
courage a critical approach to the main features of the 
training of literacy workers. Whether the programme 
calls for instructors form the same socio-occupational 
background as the learner^ or for professional teachers, 
they must receive some training for the work they are 
to undertake. Each team must be responsible for mak- 
ing, on the b^ of its own observations, the necessary 
materials — teaching notes, technical notes - which will 
provide the literacy worker with step-by-step guidance as 
he puts into practice those educational methods judged 
by the team to be best suited to the situation. 

In the absence of a literacy centre or other educa- 
tional establishment for working adults, it has been nec- 
essary for most of the operational seminars organized by 
CREFAL to recruit instructors specially. While tradition- 
al selection procedures need to be abandoned complete- 
ly, experience in various Latin-America countries in- 
dicates that adults find it easier to accept as instructor 
a ^'natural leader" who comes from their own social 
background and faces the same problems and shares 
the preoccupations of other members Of the community 
and who has a comparable or superior cultural ^evel. 
The CREFAL experts have worked out a way of iden- 
tifying such individuals, using the now well-established 
method ^of the sociogram which makes it possible to 
ascertain to what extent the future users of a literacy 
centre consider a certain member of the community to 
possess sufficient edge to make him acceptable as an in- 
structor. During the operational seminar in Honduras 
(co-operatives 'in the Las Ganchias area), each team drew 
up a questionnaire consisting of fiye questions, each of 
which related to a different criterion : five members of 
the co-operative had to be named in order of preference 



in accordance witli each criterion. The five following 
questions were' : 

^\ 1 . Name, in order of preference, the five members of 
the coK)perfttive who are most concerned for its success- 
ful functioning. 

2. Name, in order of preference, the five people who 
take most ^interest in the training of the members of the 
co-operative. 

3. Which local people could be made responsible for 
teaching others something which would improve the 
community's living conditions? .^^ 

4. When you heed advice about your crops, which 
fanners do you turn to ? (Name five people in order of 
preference). . 

5. When you run into difficulties in the co-operative, 
which members of the co-operative do you turn to ? 
(Name five people in order pf preference). ^ 

Each question was followed by suplementaiy ques- 
Jtions on the reasons for the respondent's choice and on 
'' the nature of the relationship between the "favourites'' 
and the other members of the conoperative. A sample of ' 
eigjit members of the co-operative was asked on an individ- 
ual basis to fill in the questionnaire. The five people 
whose names were cited most frequently were short- ' 
listed as possible candidates for the post of instructor. 
The final selection was made after an interview and on 
the basis of intellectual level, desire to take part in the 
project and prpfessional qualifications. ^ 

THE CHOICE OF METHODS 

Each of the teams of participants has now reached the 
crucial stage of the operational seniinar, which consists 
of drfawirtg up an education and tt^ining programmcton . 
the i^m of the data collected during the study of the 
jjiilieu. Referring back to problems it has identified, 
each team defines various topics in accordance with the 
criteria ^ch it has established for identifying priorities. 
These topics in fact constitute the framework of a liasic 
^'progression" . What needs to be done n^xt i§ to define 
the objectives and the content of the education and 
training programme. But the desired aim°will not be 
achieved imless objectives,guidin^ principles, programmes " 
and educational methods are all in harmony. There must 
be a logical relationship between all these different cons- ^ 
tituent parts. 

In Haiti one of the teams started with a detailed 
study otj^e problem chosen as the first topic to be 
covered. Tliiss^sjhtflack of technical knowledge and 
know-how re^rcBng the choice ot varieties of. coffee and* . ■ . 
the selection of seeds. The team's agronomist, assisted 
by the relevant specialist services, Idrew up technical 
notes on this topic which enabled members of the team 
to re-state the problem of the chcSce of coffee varieties 
and seed selection in concrete and specific terms. In the / 
light of this re-statcmerit of the problem the team then ' 
defined the objectives of the education and training pr(J- 
gramm^, i.e. it translated the problem on which it had 
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concentrated its attention'^to educational and training 
objectives. It did not formulate these objectives in terms 
"of what the instructor should. teach, but irt t^xms of 
what the adults would Ixave to learn in order to under- 
stand the problem and find a practical solution to it. The 
content of,the session was determined on tjie one hand 
• by the technical roles and on the other by the planter's 
technical and occupational level, and represented the 
knowledge and skills which they should acquire in order 
to achieve the objectives of the session. The choice of 
methods - the means chosen to transfer this know-how - 
was made in the light of the material to be communicat- 
ed. The team employed three types of communication : 

— oral communication (dialogue between the instruc- 
tor and the-leamer; interaction between the learners); 

' — visual communication (wall-charts; practical de- 
monstrations); 

- written communication (reading and writing exer- 
, cises; arithmetic cards). 

The exercises in re^ading, writing and arithmetic were 
to be related to the progress of the session. Reading 
would be used when this was the easiest way of under- 
standing a prot>lem, and writing in order to jtecord some 
useful item of information. The intjoductiin to written 
arithmetic was to be linked to the pToblem to be solved. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic were to heJate delivery 
systems for new or useful knowledge; an>^wdrd, sen- 
tence or arithmetical exercise which contributed no 
practical information was to be eliminated. Priority was 
to given tcusituations actually experienced by the group. 
The teaching aids included material intended for the in- ^ 
struotor : the technical notes which would give him the 
necessary technical information and the teaching riotes 
which guide him on a step-by-step basis in the conduct 
of the session ; visual aids; demonstration material. There 
was also material for the learner : the reading sheets, a 
condensed version pf the technical notes, adapted to the 
average reading ability of the learners. As the objective 
of the educational programme was to try out educational 
approaches and a certain educational method, the team 
prepared what it considered to be the most suitable in- 
struments of evaluation for determining, after each ses- 
sion, to what extent it had achieved its objectives. These 
included a test on the basic concepts introduced during 
the session which was administered to each of the learn- 
ers on an individual basis both before and after the ses- 
sion, thus making it possible to measure how much they 
had gained from the session. For further evaluation pf 
the extent to which the learning process had achieved its 
object, the team drew up a check-list of points to be 
watchfsd for during the session; 

The approach adopted by one of the teams at the 
operatiQwl seminar in Haiti recurs, with the variations 
required by the adjustriferit of the educational programme 
to the context, in several reports. In Tunisia, within 
the framework of a programme on population questions, 
the first action of one of the teams was to define the ^ 
method which should be used to implement the educa- 
tional programme. It opted for the so-called ^'problem- 



solving*' method. The study of the milieu had revealed a 
, hi^ level of receptivity to, indeed of acceptance of, the 
, ^national family planning programme. The problem was 
the gap between acceptance of the idea in theory and 
the adoption in practice of the measures advocated. 
There was in fact jjome resistance to their adoption? 
which seemed to be rooted in the^>villagers' ignorance « 
of certain facts and phenomena which they were at a 
loss to explain, whence their apprehensions and their , 
willingness to lend credence to ce'rtain rumours and to 
share certain prejudices of religious origin. The main 
object of the programme could therefore be stated as 
follows : to^i)rovide the villagers with valid aiiswers to 
'^eift'querics regarding family planning, and to explain 
ffie how and the wherefore bf the methods advocated 
by the national programme, without interfering with its 
medicalior public health side. The method to be followed 
was dwined by the team in terms of the main objec- 
tive of the education programme — to enable each man 
and each women in the community to obtain the infor- 
rnatipn which would make it possible for each to make ^ 
up his or her own mind on the question of family plan- 
ning in fiJl knowledge of the factors involved. As in ^ 
Haiti, the team took into consideration three ways of 
transmitting the required knowledge ~ oral communi- 
cation, visual conmiunication and communication in 
writing or in print — the aim being to use all three modes 
of communication in each education activity. 

Oral commipiication was found to involve three 
kinds of relationship : \ . 

a) the instructor4eamer relationship, providing the 
latter with new information and thenjchecldng on the 
' process of understanding and acquisition (Feed-back); 
X b) the learner-instructor relationship, enabling the 
l^mer to obtain the additional explanations which they 
require; ' 

c) the learner-learner relationship, which means the 
individual interactions within ^e group,, of crucial - 
importance v»4ien the aim IS to modify opiruons o 

titudes. ^ , ' 5 
\ Visadl cormniil^Mtion is, used on ^he one hand to 
rehrfprce oral explanations^and on tlie other as an 
introduction to the deciphering of the graphic concen- 
tions used to represent reality. 

The written or printed word is used to make good the 
. deficiencies of oral communication, making jt possible 
to avoid the phenomena whereby the subject matter 
of all oral communication, whether it be in the form of 
a lecture, a conversatitm, a discussion or a radio broad- . 
cast, tends to be forgotten, distorted or even completely 
changed in recollection. 

Having thus outlined the methodology to be used, the 
team began to prepare the educational programme and 
the teadiing aids necessary for its implementation. 

The definition in*operational seminars of ways and 
means-^f drawing up a "niade?lo-measure" education 
and training programme is in general the result of both 
individual and group analysis and reflexion after contact 
with the environment. It is not based on principles laid 
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down in advance. The guiding principles are established 
in and through work in the field, as is illustrated by an 
extract from a report of one of the teams of an opera- 
tional seminar held in the Sudan : 

. In the course of its discussions and preparation ^of 
education programmes and teaching material, the team 
reached agreement on a number of guiding principles 
which, in the opinion of its members, deserved special 
attention'/ . 

"As the team had adopted the"problem-solving"ap- 
proadi, the first basic principle to be taken into consid- 
eration was the principle of convergence. The problem . 
situations selected b^the team,jstarting with family par- 
ticipation in cotton-picking, needed to be studiedAom ^ 
all angles, cultural, psychological, social, economic, tech- 

' nical, and scientific. But all these data had to be present- 
ed as focussing on one major objective : to help the 
learner to understand the problem and encourage him 

. to find its solution. The message which is transmitted 
thanks to acquisition of the skills of reading, writing and 
arithmetic should convey useful informatibn applicable 
to an understanding of the problem and to its solution. 
The second principle to be followed, the principle of 
integration, was derived from the first. All the activities 
undertaken as pzri of the educational programme, 
v^ther in the literacy centre (exercises in reading, writ- 
infmd arithinetic, group discussions) or througji deinon- 
strations in the cotton-fields, should be organized within 
the framework of the same"unit of instruction". The \ 
principle of integration thus ruled out the division of the 
training programme into separate "objects", as is the 
practice in traditional literacy work. Functional literacy 
requireska unified approach in which, rather than 
obeyin^the dictates of a traditional timetable (20 min- 



utes for reading, 20 minutes for writing and 15 minutes 
for arithmetic), attention is concentrated on the nature 
of the problen^ and on its solution. It was with these guid- 
ing principles in mind that the team members formulated 
programmes of educational activity for the literate and 
illiterate groups in the village of Kareiba. 

THE METHODOLOGY OF THe" EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME 

We use the tenn 'method" in its etymological sense to 
refer to the way chosen by the teams of participants to 
reach the goal which they have set for themselves in- 
the context of a particular situation, the situation being^ 
the problem chosen as the topic to be covered and the 
goal being the acquisition by the group concerned of 
knowledge and skQls which they can use in their eiiviron- ' 
ment and of attitudes which wfll assist in the solution of 
the problem. The educational methods used to achieve 
this aim will provide, depending on the situation, the 
means of deciphering the written or printed message, of 
solving simple arithmetical problems arising in everyday 
life at work and in the home, and of acquiring the skills 
and tricks, of the trade necessary for the adoptioii^^f the 
new techniques proposed„and will encourage the learn- 
ers to think about the difficulties and problems arising 
at work or in the home, to face them, to seek their causes 
and themselves to suggest solutions which it is'' within 
their power to apply. The educational prpgramm^must 
suit its methods to the situation : literacy training activi- 
ties, demonstrations, group' discussions, self-teaching 
methods,' the projection of films or slides, reading mater- 
ial, puppet shows, etc. The instructor will use teaching 



' aids,' instruments or mater^ which will enable him to 
apply the methods he has chosen, the wherewithal 
needed t«.conduct a literacy session, or a group discus- 
sion, to illustrate a problem situation, for practical de- 
monstration in the fields or for piogranuhed instruction. 

The fifty or so operational seniinars organized from 
1970 to the end of 1974 weife^^xtraordinarily wide- 
ranging in their choice of teaching methods and aids, 
this being due to the great diversity of the situations and 
problems encountered by the teams of participants in 
their operational contexts. But despite this diversity of 
methods and tools, the methodological approaches 
adopted in mok of the -seminars ate broadly similar in 
conception and application, although there are a number 
of variations on the basic theme. The reason for this sim- 
ilarity is that the majority of the teams adopted a problem 
centred approach. In fact the approach adopted in almost 
all the education and training sessions was as follows : 

1 . Presentation of the problem in the field or indoors 
by means of a wall-chart, or in some other form, such as, 
for example, a gyppet play. This provides the motiva- 
tion. If it takesThe form of a fact-finding expedition in 
the field, presentation of the problem is usually accom- 
panied by a practical demonstration showing how the 
problem can in fact l)e solved . 

2. Guided^oup discussion of the problem in the 
course of which the participants, after analysing the 
problem, are encouraged to suggest their own solution or 
solutions to the problem /The discussion is then summed - 
up in a key sentence which clearly sets forth the position 
adopted by the group and can be used as a basis for con- 

' ceptualization exercfces. 

3. A ''conceptualization session" , based on the key 
sentence and leading up to reading, writing and written 
^thmetic exercises related to the topic for the day. The 
process of learning to write i^ normally synchronized 
with that of learning to read. 

In operational seminars where the literacy centre 
students have already acquired certain basic skills, or 
where groups of people who are already literate are 
being taught, the item 3 activities are integrated into the 
group discussion session itself/ 

METWfODsjuSED ^ 
Practical oeoionstrations ^ 

The "field", irvtltes^ontext of an agricultural develop- 
ment enterprise, constitutes both an ideal place for 
teaching and a powemil motivating^factor. The purpose, 
of a pr^jCtjcaLdemtmstration is to show hgw certain 
work or a certain operation is performed ahd the reason 
for that work or operation. Demonstration is teaching 
by example, by actual practice. It can consist of showing 
someone how to improve on the way he does something 
or of showing him something new to do. For practical 
demonstration to be effective, those present must be 
able to see, hear, understand and practise for thernselves 




Indoor demonstration (Haiti, 1974) 

in order to rhaster the new procedure. During the first 
operational seminar organized by CREFAL in one of 
the Indian communities of th? Patzcuaro region, Jthe 
farmers had complained of damiage being caused to their 
maize fields by the "tuza", a kind of giant mole. This 
problem was utilized as one of the topics for an educa- 
tional activity. A practical demonstration was given, first ^ 
of all, of the method of preparing the poison for getting 
rid of the moles and of me precautions to be taken after 
handling to toxic substances, This demonstration was 
given in the evening to a large number of farmers. On 
the'foUowing day the team, together. with some of the 
farmers, went into the mole-affected maize fields and 
carried out a practical demonstration of the method of 
putting down the poison. The same evenflg, at the liter- 
acy centre, the team organized a group discussion session 
vvdiiich, in fact, led up to a mathematical exercise to com- 
pare the cost of combating the moles with the losses 
they caused. In the Sudan, as part of the Gezira Scheme, 
one team gave a field demonstration of the correct method 
of picking cotton, adding explanations as necessaiy. 
The discussion which began in the field was taken up 
again that evening at the literacy centre. The final evalu- 
ation showed that 12 farmers out of 13 among the audi- 
ence knew how to pick cotton correctly whereas, during 
an initial test, only 10 farmers out of 25 had mentioned 
the correct method. 

Practical demonstrations can also be carried out in 
the classroom. In Thailand an instructor demonstrated 
how to operate an atomizer to destroy insects which 
attack rice. A similar demonstration was carried out in 
Haiti. 
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Wall charts illustrating problems 

WaU charts may be used to provide a graphic f^presenta* 
tion of a situation and to reveal a problem, and also as a 
stage in the introduction to a form of abstract expres- ^ 
sion, to graphic symbolism. By means of this conven- 
tional representation of reality, the learners discover 
what the current problem is. Hiis procedure has been 
used in many operational seminars. In one Indonesian 
village, the team devised two wall charts, one showing a 
couple with a large number of children and the other a 
couple with the "ideal** number. The charts were to be" ' 
^ used in conjunction with discussions, each reinforcing 
the other. Allowance must be made when using wall- 
charts for limitations in the subjects' powers of visual 
perception. In Indonesia, the couple With the ''ideal" 
number of children wa^upposed to be a happy couple. . 
The artist had depicted a broad smile on the faces of the 
husband and wife. This facial expression, however, was 
not understood by the learners. In the first Tunisian op- 
erational centre (1970), the* charts carried detachable 
key sentences which did not appear until the end of the 
group discussion session, i.e. at the transition point be- ' 
tween the discussion and the reading exercise, the key 
words being taken from the key sentences. 

Puppet shows ^ 

A team in Tunisia, in order to make their audience, a 
g^oup of married women, aware of the advantages of 
family planning, used a puppet show. Puppets, as an im- 
personal means of communication, have greater freedom 

• of expression than a teacher, who must always show re- 
serve and discretion, especially in an area as delicate as 
that of family planning. The show called for many long 
hours Of preparation in constructing the puppets, mak- 
ing their clothes, writing the script and recording it (in 
the local Arabic dialect) (^tape. The story they present- 
ed showed the tribulations of a couple who have had sev- 
en children in quick succession and find it more and 
more difficult to make ends meet. The moral of the story 
was stated by the puppets themselves : it would have been 
better to plan the family. 

One of the operational^seminar* teams in Indonesia 
used 'Vayang golek!' puppets, the traditional shadow- 

. theatre dear to the hearts of the villagers of Java. The 
sketch, which was ^apted from a local folk theme, con- 
tained ideas dealing with family planning and agricultur- 
al modernization. After the performance, the audience 
was divided into three groups, each of which was ask^d 
to draw the moral of the story. Their conclusions, which 
were written up on the blackboard by the teacher, were 
used as a basis for reading and writing exercises. The 
puppet show also served to present simple arithmetical 
problems for the audience to solve, working in small 
groups. * 



Group discussion sessions 

Following a field demonstration or other teaching meth- 
od, the learners debate the current problem in a gi^oup 
discussion session under the instructor's guidance. Un- 
like teaching sessions, where a one-way relationship from 
instructor to learner predominates, the group discussion 




Puppet play (Tunisia, 1973) 

puts the emphasis on an exchange of ideas between aU 
the learners, on interaction at group level. More than a 
hundred years ago, sociologists showed the psychological 
value of discussion in breaking the bonds of immutable 
custom" . The aim of a group' discussion is not so much 
to provide the participants with new knowledge as to , 
encourage them, by a kind of mental trakiing, to formu- 
late more clearly Uieir aspirations and their hopes, to 
think about their problems and to suggest solutions to 
difficulties in their work and in their family lives. 

The process is one of group dynamics leading up to a 
collective decision concerning changes that are feasible 
as well as being desirable'. The instructor/discussion- 
leader is primarily a catalyst, his role being to provoke * 
audi^ce reaction by means of questions and. to help 
them to bring the threads together. In the context of a 
literacy project, a group discussion usually culminates in 
the formulation of the key sentence for the day, corre- 
sponding to the problem situation which forms the topic 
for the day and containing a new word as its most im- 
portant element. It is not an easy method to \ise and the 
instructor has to be properly trained for it. He has to or- 
ganize and supervise the discussion, remaining at aU 
times in the background while nevertheless guiding his 
audience towards a predetermined goal. The instructor 
too often has a tendency to teach, in the traditional 
sense of the term, and veiy often it is expected of him 
by the group, who listen in silence instead of joining in. 
In order to overcome this difficulty, some teams, instead 
of organizing a discussion on the standard pattern, with 
the leader and the whole group together, divided the 
group into several sub-groups, which were tlien asked 
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tb discuss the topic for the day and to formulate their 
conclusions either orally or in writing. The sub-groups' 
reports were then used as this'basis for a brief general dis- 
cussion . The instructor/leader's role in that case was to 
present the objectives of the session, to be at the dispos- 
al of the sub-groups in order to give'them any informa- 
tion they might need and to sum up their various conclu- 
sions. This method has the advantage of allowing wider 
participation in the discussions. . 

The " literacy trainiiq; session" 
Under this heading we will confine ourselves to a brief 
description, by way of illustration, of the process where- 
by the basic writing and arithmetical skills are acquired, 
]as it has been applied in many operational seminars, 
ffik The starting point is the key sentence, formulated 
dftring the group discussion and written up on the black- 
board or built up from, movable letters on the felt-boar<J. 
Thi5 key sentence, which carries a message relating to . . 
the problem of the day, contains a key word which is al- 
ways significant and itself contains the new phonetic ele- 
ment, the new* symbol that the students must learn to re- 
cognize and reproduce. From the start, then, the reading 
exercise is used to convey a meailingful message. This 
key word containing the new element is written up on 
the blackboard or spelt out on the felt-board, first by 
the instructor and then by the students. If a student 
makes a mistake he is corrected by the other students. 
The instructor goes on to other exercises such as finding 
other terms containing the new element or composing 
short sentences with the help of words previously stud- 
ied. The teaching of writing is closely linkied with^ that i 
of reading. The two are constantly alternated so tH^t 
they progress ifi parallel. The session continues with the 
deciphering of a text relating to the problem of the day - 
and containing only phonetic elements which^ave been 
learnt during previous sessions. Situations familiar to the 
students and connected with the problem in hand are 



Literacy activities (Pakistan, 1974) 



used to introduce them to the writing of numbers and 
arithmetic. In the Tunisian operational seminar, which 
dealt with family planning, the audience consisted of 
married women, most of whom already had a lar^ nuj|n- 
ber of children (36 per cent of then||Jiad more than six 
children). First of all, the instructress asked each of the 
women how many children she had, writing up the an- 
swers on the board as she received them, and then pro- 
ceeded to arrange them into a system. In order to teach 
additioh and subtraction, the instructress again drew on 
situation familiar to the audience how many boys and 
how many girls were there ? How many children in all ? 
How many girls? Therefore, how many boys? In this 
way the listeners were introduced for the first time to 
the conception of addition &nd subtractiorl before being 
introduced, at a later session, to the mroManics of these 
operations. In the first Tunisian operational seminar 
(1970), which was held for the benefit of members of a 
pre cooperative, the arithmetic exercise was related to a 
situation they had actually experienced in the field : 
measuring quantities of ^'cuproson * (a toxic mixture) 
for treating vines. The farmers therefore needed an under- 
standing of the idea of proportion and of the meaning 
and mechanics of multiplication. The exercise consisted 
of : the writing of the numbers 100 (litres of water) , 
and 400 (grammes of the product); an introduction 
to the meaning and mechanics of multiplication on the 
basis of addition, which was already known and under- 
stood; the use of scales and weights. These two examples 
show how mathematics can be integrated into a problem 
situation already experienced by the student. This is 
what is called in functional literacy training the mathe- 
matization" of situations. The student's initiation j^^o^ 
the art of mathematical reasoning progresses througjTtfie 
series of problems to be solved and is thus fitted into the 
context of the development programme. In a number of 
operational seminars, especi^y where the audience had 
already reached a certain level in the literacy process, 
the learning of reading, writing and arithmetic were 

Describing the situation mathematically . (Indonesia, 1973) 
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niade part of the gr9up discussion session, being intro- 
duced in answer to the various questions raised during 
the discussion. This helped the listeners to realize the 
practical utility of these subjects. 

Self-teaching methods 

In some operational seminars education and training 
were given not only to illiterates but also to certain cate- 
gories of people who had shown during tests that they 
were either semi-literate or even literate, but who did 
not have the knowledge or skills required by the devel- 
opment programme. It was for these people that pro* 
grammes were devised using self-teaching methods such 
as programmed, instruction or self-correcting cards, 
which allow an adult to work on his own, at his own 
pace. Self-teaching methods have many advantages. Ac- 
cording to the report of the first Tunisian operational 
seminar (1970), these advantages are : 

— practical : there is no longer any need for an in- 
structor; 

— psychological : it is a boost to an adult's ego to 
feel that he his in control of his own training; ^ 

— educational : if properly designed, these techniques 
can be extremely efficient. 

Self-teachirig techniques are based on self-correction. 
The user is fully aware of his responsibilities because he 
alone checks the knowledge acquired. A mistake that is 
detected and put right as soon as it is made becomes a . 
learning point. The programmed instruction method wa^^ 
used in the 1970 operational seminar in Tiittisia, inr^ 
Indonesia and in the Philippines, the last, incidentally, 
being* devoted to post-literacy training. In Tunisia the 
techniques was used for training key personnel.lThe 
team prepared a programmed textboo^ the subjept of 
the sequence, a "treatment bf dtrus fruits", being the 
same as that of the programme intended foir illiterates. 
Out of the various ty^es of prpgrainmed progressions 
the team deliberately chose a Skinnerian or linear pro- 
gramme because it was tlie simplest. It takes the follow- 
ing form : ' * 

Frame plus question 

I * \ 

Constructed response (to be written in the space 
I provided^ 

Conect answer 



Next frame 

The programmed textbook was tried out on a group 
of key personnel ranging from semi-literate to certificate 
of primary education level. The results showed that the 
semi-literates had difficulty in following the programme. 
The method could be used or^y by those who had a 
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Programmed instruction ^ercisc (Philippines, 1974) 

good command of reading and writing. The risults ob- 
tained during the operational seminar held in|the Philip- 
pines led to si||ilar conclusions. People with a| least five 
years' schooling had no difficulty in Qdmpleting the 

exercise successfuUy> whereas those vwth fouAyears' 

schooling or less ran into all sorts of problems, hot least 
of which was failure to understand the instructions to be 
followed. ' \ 

j/ ... \ 

EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS \ 

It is necessary to make a distinction between mat^al 
intended for the instructor and material intended foF fhe 
learners, whether illiterate, semi-literate or literate. The 
material is designed in relation to the mflithodologicai 
approach adopted by each of the teams for the dissenii- 
nation of the Cjpntent of the programmes and also in lie- , 
lation to the instructor's qualifications. ^' 
In most operational seminars, the materials designed 
for the instructor include technical and teaching notes 
as weU/^ teaching aids related to the subject of the se- 
quen^^ to be dealt with during the seminar. For the 
leaders, the material varies according to the point they 
h^e reached in the literacy training process. It includes 
/reading and writing sheets, arithmetic cards, reading 



texts, illustrated booklets, sets of self-correcting cards 
and programmed books. / 

The reading matter prepared in operational seminars 
is generally no different from the material normally used 
in literacy training or adult education projgranmies, ex- 
cept as regards the content. Text and*illiistrations^— picr 
tures to be read — have a^functional relationship to th^ 
jproblem being studied. Learning to read is not limite^ to 
the acquisition of the basic skills but also favours^e' ac- 
quisition of knowledge that will be useful and usabl^ is 
the learner's wx)rking and family life. 

The instructor's material, however, differs in form 
and content from that found in conventional literacy 
training progranmies. A brief description of it follows. 

Technical notes 

Technical notes are designed to inform the instructor 
about the subject that he will have to discuss with his 
learners and present in clear and concise fashion the 
technical information needed to enable him to organize 
the discussions on the subject of the day and to reply to 
any questions that may be asked. The formulation of the 
content should be adapted to the instructor's level. The 
technical notes are prepared by technicians with the as- 
sistance of the educators on the team, who often have 
only a slight knowledge of technical matters related to 
agriculture, health or family plaiming- *i 

The technical notes are usually in the/form o^sheets 
of normal size. Each sheet may later be used as an addji- 
tional reading text when the learners at a literacy train- 
ing centre Have reached ^sufficiently high reading level. 
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The Sudan seminar adopted a different layont. The 
slieet on cotton picking takes the form of a technical 
guide with four headings. Under the first headirig are list- 
ed tEe (generally wrong or mistaken) methods used by 
Jhe farmers, under the second heading, the reasons given 
by the farmers to justify these practices, .or what might 
be called their logic, under the third, the correct ways 
of proceeding, and under the fourth, the technical or 
scientific explanation for each of the operations recom- 
mended. Notes of this type have the advantage of pro- 
viding the instructor with a precise representation of the 
problem with which he will be dealing, based on the 
knowledge and skiUs of his learners, together mth logical 
argyments to eticourage them to change their harmful 
practices. 

Teaching notes 

These are based on the technical notes and are a sort of 
blue-print to guide the instructor step by step in the 
transmission of the content of the education and train- 

" ing programme. They show in outline how the session 
, should be organized — the practical demonstration, the 
group discussion, literacy instruction — the material to 
be used, and the work to be accomplished. It is an ajd 
fox both the instructor and his learners. In addition to a 

; statement of the rigDblem of the day, it includes the spe- 
cific objectives oSf^e session, the method|s to be em- 
ployed and the list of teaching aids needed, plus infor- 
mation set out in three columns on the work to be done 
by the instructor, the activities of the leahiers and the 
use of teaching aids as the session progresses. Teaching 
notes may however, take many forms. 

■ ; ... / ' ■ 

Teaching' aids ^ j \ ' 

In most operational seminars, thes^'are visual aids made 
by members of the teams using materiatsjocally avail- 
able and include .wall-charts; illusira tioris, pic tures, flash-^ 
cards and felt boards or flarmelgraphs, a particularly 
handy and effective aid which is undeniably appealing to 
learners. In Tunisia (1970), the learners at a literacy 
training centre made spontaneous use of the small fig- 
ures that went with the felt board in order to explain 
their point of view "(the problem was to discover how 
ophids attack orange trees). 



^-TRAINING OF INSTRUCTORS 

A literacy training or education programme linked to de- 
velopment can only be successful if it is properly applied 
at the/basic level, i.e. by the instructors. The teams have 
established the components of their action programme, 
detennined the sequence and content of the teaching 
programme and prepared the teaching instruments 
adapted to the method selected. The time has now come 
/to train the instructors to apply a programme which dif- 
fers in its conception, content and form from conven- 
tional programmes. The time-table for the activities of 



<• an operational seminar normally provides for five or six 
briefing sessions for instructors. The question is whether 
the method adopted by each of the teams will be appli- 
cable by the instructors. Is it suitable to their level? 
Docs it actually take into account the level of compe^ 
tence, both teaching and technical, of the instructor ? In 
a number of operational seminars the teams tried to solve 
the question of the training of instructors by includ- 
ing them from the outset in the various programme ac- 
tivities in order to familiarise them with the concept of 
functional literacy training and its operating methods. It 
is not always possible, however, for instructors, whether 
professional teachers or villagers, take part in the pre- 
paration pf the education activities because of their 
work. In the Sudan, one of the teams organized a proper 
training cburse for instructors. The programme included 
the study iof the priority objectives of the Gezira Scheme, 
an analysis of the principal data gathered by the team 
during its study of the milieu, some notions jof adult 
psychology, adult education methods, literacy training 
techniqueis and the use of teaching aids. In order to in- 
troduce the instructors to the techniques of the practical 
demonstration, the team called in the agricultural exten- 
sion agent for the district. Participants in the operational 
seminar in Sevilla, Colombia, used a similar approach. 
The instructor training session, organized by one of the 
teams, included the following subjects : study of the 
technical notes (yucca cultivation and agricultural cred- 
it); use of teaching notes and the individual cards design- 
ed for leariners; introduction to the techniques of group 
leadership j The session took the form of a dialogue be- 
tween members of the team, and the instructors. The 
constant exchange of views made this session extremely 
instructive for the team. Invited to comment on the 
teaching material, the instructors made highly construc- 
tive criticisms of the graphic material whi(ih did not 
seem to them to fit in witlvthe realities of the local en- 
vironment .The very sotmd comments made by these in- 
structors — who were not professional teachers but local 
fanners — also made it possible to revise the individual 
cards. In other operational seminars, as in Indonesia, 
Togo or Haiti, the briefing - or a^anced training in the 
case of teachers — stressed training in context. Rather 
than lecture-type sessions, priority was given to practical 
activities such as demonstrations, simulation exercises 
and practice sessions led by the instructors. It was 
through practice, either in a simulated situation or a real 
one, that the instructors learned to use teaching notes 
and teaching materials, to lead a group discussion and to 
organize a demonstration. The experiment confirmed 
the fact that '^experience" is still the best method of 
training and that all too often the distinction between 
information and training has not been understood. People 
forget what they have heard, forget what they have 
read, even forget what they have seen, but rarely forget 
things they have done. Of course in any training session, 
dialogue is an essential feedback factor which enables 
the team to achieve a better adaptation of the education- 
al programme to the requirements of the milieu. In Haiti, 
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after a demonstration by the team on how a literacy 
training session should proceed, the instructors were in- 
vited to express their views. Their often relevant and ju- 
dicious comments were concerned with what the team 
had done during the demonstration and how they had 
done it, and not with what had been said. This then 
implicitly confirms the advantages of practical activities 
over theoretical lectures. 

In many operlational semiimrs> in order to help the in- 
structors over their initial difficulties and uncertainties, 
the teams themselves take the first, and sometimes even 
the second, literacy training session. In Togo, where the 
instructor was a villager who had nimself just completed 
hi^literacy training, the method ado^d by the team ^ 
was as follows : x,^^ ^ 

— first session: taken entirely by a membec^ the 
team by way of demonstration; — 

— second session : first half taken by a member of 
the team and second half taken by the instructor; 

" — third session : taken entirely by the instructor. 

TRYING OUT THE EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

To try something out implies evaluating it. In an opera- 
tional seminar, which is no more than an exercise and 
caimot be treated as a fiiU literacy training programme 
with the requirements such a programme implies, exper- 
imentation is limited to the teaching methods and mate- 
rials;, used. It could be described, in fact, as a monitoring 
exercise whose value, in view of the conditions in which 
an operational seminar is carried out, resides in the 
pointers it provides rather than in its direct effects. This 
being the case, a two-week try-out period cannot lay 
claim to absolute precision in its results. It should be em- 
phasized yet again that the purpose of ^ operational 
seminar is not so much to produce scientifically valid 
data as to demonstrate how one or more functional 
methods can be used in a specific situation in a given en- 
vironment. The object of the exercise is to' evaluate 
a) to what extent the teaching methods and material 
have proved to be suitable.and effective vehicles for put- 
ting across the content of the programme; b) how fa^— 
the instructor has mastered the teaching method; c) how 
suitable the educational approach is to the needs and 
psychology of illiterate adults, or those with a low level 
of education. 

In the first Timisian operational seminar ^1970), only 
one team of the three taking part had the opportimity to 
cany out an evaluation exerbise. The exercise was designed 
to ascertain whether the teaching^aterial devised by the 
team was suited to the needs of the people concerned. 
With no initial test to rely on for purposes of compari- 
son, it was not possible to determine the degree of acqui- 
sition of new knowledge. Only the jise of the programmed 
textbook lent itself to both qualitative analysis of th€ 
value of the method and quantitative evaluation of the 
knowledg^acqutred by its use. 

In the Sudan, a team carried out an evaluation of the 
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various teaching methods by means of questionnaires, 
tests and obser vational check4ists. Three aspects ,v^ere / 
evaluated : level of tecfmical arid occupational know- 
ledge, attitudes to manual labour and opinions on the ' 
functional literacy sessions. The evaluation also included 
a test on word recognition, reading aloud and sBent read-: 
ing, writing and numeration. Details of the tests given to 
the adults attending the literacy centre were made avail-' 
able to the team so that they could ineasure the know-, 
ledge acquired as a result of the lessons. A very signifi- 
cant gain was seen in technical and occupational know- 
ledge. Also very satisfactory were the scores obtained in 
the various tests monitoring the literacy teaching process. 
In their report, however, the team members themselves 
stressed the only relative validity of the results of these 
tests, the value of the exercise lying primarily in the 
methods of experimentation. A fact nevertheless worthy 
of note is the very favourable attitude - which was more 
than merely a show of politness by] these very courteous 
people - to the functional approafli. Eleven of the 13 
participants stated that they prefe|red the material pro- 
duced by the team to their usual^primer ("Key to 
knowledge") because the team's material dealt with 
questions related ^o their work, particularly the growing 
of cotton and com. |^ j, 

^ the Indonesian operational |en|inar, one of the 
teams devised slightly different m|an| of evaluation : a 
**before" test, an observftonal clftck-list and an 'after" 
test. 

The object of the initial test was to measure, before 
the first session, the level of knowledge and of under- 
standing of the main elements in the educational pro- 
gramme and also to gauge the leamefs' attitudes to 
teaching methods and systems. This test was of the 
'^paper and pencil" type in which the subject gives a 
written answer :the team members had previously satisfied 
themselves that those of this type of test^^^^^ 
since the adults attending the two literacy centres assigned 
to the team were semi-literate^^.;, 

In order to minimize thejeftect of chance, the test 
contained five multiple-choice questions. The results ob- 
tained showed that, on questions concerning population, 
the level of knowledge and comprehension was relatively 
poor. Barely 30 per cent of 4iose tested, in point of fact, 
gave the ri^t answers. f/ 

When asked about the methods used in the literacy 
centres, which were still very traditional, the participants 
said they thought the formal lesson by- the instructor 
and the system of questions* and answers was the most 
suitable method of learning. 

The team also devised a check-list for assessing in- 
structor performance, methods used, learner reaction 
and teaching material. £&h item was assessed on a nu- 
merical;scale which had been worked out beforehand. 
This check-list was given to each member of the team, 
who was asked to make a continuous assessment of the 
planned series of four sessions in each of the two literacy 
centres. 

Reproduced below, by way of illustration, are the re- 
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s uits fo r the four sessions in one of the literacy centres, 
ffTmaSafHiim score for each item being 100 : 



^e maSHw^un \ 



Ses 
sion 



1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 



Instructor 



95.2 
77.6 
79.6 
85,6 



Method 



95.2 
74.4 
79.4 
85.6 



Learners 



90.3 
78.4 
79.4 
80.5 



Teaching 
material 



88.2 
72.0 
77.5 
82.5 



Average 



92.2 
75.6 
79.0 
83.6 



The high score for the first session is due to the fact 
that it was conducted by a member of the team, a highly 
proficient specialist in literacy training and, in addition, 
thoroughly familiar with the area. The average scores of 
the following three sessions nevertheless show a conti- 
nuous progression, each session gaining a higher average 
score than the previous one. This was due mainly to the 
local instructors, whose self-confidence and mastery of 
the teaching method improved with each session, there- 
by confirming the value of on-the-job training in the 
form of practice. 

At the end of the fourth session, the team administered 
a final test which was identical in everfway^to th§. 
initial test. The results revealed considerable improve- 
ment in knowledge and comprehension with 80 pJer^ent 
of correct answers as compared with 30 per cent in the 
initial test, the team concluded that the methods and 
teaching material they had devised had greatly facilitated 
the process of puttiiig across the content of the educa- 
tional programme. Even more remarkable was the change 
in the learners' preferences concerning the method 
used- Almost unanimously, they emphasized their pref- 
erence for the "problem-solving'' approach, dealing with 
their own problems. One conclusion in particular reached 
by the team as a result of the experiment was that the 
tilstructors — professional teachers and fanners alike — 
had shown astonishing aptitude in applying the new 

-methods. Following this operational semiiiar, the Indo- 

nesian authorities decided, as a first stage, to introduce 
the new methods into 60 literacy centres in Bandung 
province. } 

In Thailand, one of the teams adopted a^imilar pro- 
cedure for evaluation. This team also opted for the 
same framework for the experiment - ' before and 
after" tests, checWists - but with slight differences. 
The students at the literacy centre, which had been 
opened two months before the operational seminar was 
held, had not reached the necessary level for a « paper 
and pencil » type of test. The team decided that the two 
tests would be given orally. These tests, which were 
absolutely identical, contained ten questions relating to 
the students' knowledge of the problems studied at each 
session. Instead of giving an initial test before the first 
session and a final test after the last session, as in . 
Indonesia, the team preferred to give tests before and 
after each session. By comparing the average results 
obtained in each of tiiese tests, the team could establish 
whether the students had acquired any new knowledge. 
For the first session, dealing with the tise of fertilizers, 
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the average score on the ''before" test was 7.7 out of 10 
whereas the average score on the *'after" test was 9.4. 
There was no doubt that there had been a significant im- 
provement. For the second session, on the other hand, 
the team noted that the subjects had gained no new 
knowledge whatsoever and concluded from this that 
they had badly underestimated their previous knowledge 
of the subject in question, pest controL The team reached 
a similar conclusion during its free (non-directive) 'ac- 
tivities with a group of farmers : the farmers knew more 
about the subject than the team had.bargained for. This 
is one of the common pitfalls of adult education pro- 
grammes. It is not enough to detect the existence of a 
problem situation; it is also necessary, before providing 
new knowledge, to determine what those concerned al- 
ready know about the problem in question, in accor- 
dance with the golden rule of education that one should 
proceed from the known to the unknown. 

One of the teams in the Haiti operational seminar 
decided to use exactly the same evaluation procedures as 
those used in Thailand but went further in making us^of 
the data obtained by the before and after tests. The 
team's analysis of the answers enabled them to identify 
objectively concepts which hkd been pdorly understood 
by the literacy centre students or badly explained by the 
instructor. This analysis also showed that it is not easy 
to root out certain popular beliefs. 

AN OPERATIONAL SEMINAR ON POST-LITERACY 
WORK 

Almost all the operational seminars discussed in the fore- 
going pagesi in point of fact, take the form of demon- 
stration exercises, in which the participants, acting as re- 
, sparch workers, rediscover for themselves an educational 
and training process that is linked with a particular de- 
veldpmerit programm The level orthe educatibhal ac- 
tivity varies, according to the circumstances, from pre- 
literacy to post-literacy. The object of these seminars is 
to work out an approach aimed at creating a literate 
community. No definition was given, in any of the semi- 
nars mentioned, of what constitutes a literate communi- 
ty . Is it a community in which all its mem|?ers are able 
to read, write and do written arithmetic ? Mastery of 
these basic skills is certainly a necessary criterion, but is 
it enough ? It was to find an answer to this question 
that, in March -April 1974, Unesco, with the help of the 
Government of the Philippines, organized, in the 
Batangas province, an operational seminar one of the 
basic aims of which was to determine, in operational 
terms, what a literate community should be and what 
form of educational action is required to create such a 
community. The Philippines, widi a literacy rate of over 
81 per cent, was ah ideal country for this exercise, which 
was not an exercise in rediscovering facts that are al- [ 
ready known but one of research in a field that remains 
largely unexplored. 

Post-literacy work is certainly not altogether un- 
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Evaluation: working out correlations (Thailand, 1973) 

known coimtry. An investigation carried out by rUnescp 
at the beginning of 1971 showed that many Member 
States have undertaken post-literacy activities. These 
activities usually have a two-fold aim : firstly, to main- 
tain and develop the skills of reading, writing and writ- 
ten arithmetic and the various basic subjects learnt at ' 
school or in the literacy centres and, secondly, to addito 
these subjects and extend them so that the opportunities 
provided by education can be fully exploited. The re- 
' pliesoBtsdned du^^^^ 

'post-literacy activities in many countries take the form 
of publishing and distributing books, pamphlets and 
other texts for the benefit of the newly literate. Several, 
countries mentioned the publication of periodicals or 
newspapers written in simple, carefully chosen terms. 
Newly literate a4ults in a few countries have the oppor- 
tunity to enrol for special courses which offer them a 

second, chance schooling" , an opportunity to receive 
the education they missed out on when young.. 

On the subject of activities designed to maintain and 
develop the basic skills (reading, writing and written 
arithmetic), it might be mentioned that the existing ma- 
terial concerns only the ability to read. There is prac- 
tically no systematically designed material giving prac- 
tice in the ability to write oi: to perform wrijteil arith- 
metic. This is a serious gap. Studies of adults' abilities 
made during various operational seminars have shown 
that it is precisely the skills of writing and arithmetic 
which tend to regress most rapidly. The results of tests 
administered in the test villages of Calatagan, in the 
Philippines, only served to confirm these observations. 
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Post-literacy activities, as described by the Member . 
States in the 1971 survey, are concemed with an indivi- 
dualls knowledge and skills, the aptitudes and informa- 
tion which he has-acquired. Experience has shown that 
there can be a marked discrepancy between what a per- 
son knows and what he actually does (or actually be- 
lieves). He does not always act in accordance with his 
knowledge. Knowledge becomes effectively only when it 
is translated into action. The members of son'c societies, 
although literate, have, from t6e psychological point of 
view, remained illiterate. It is certainly true that it is im- 
portant to maintain and develop tlie basic skills, but 
even more important is the literate person's behaviour. 
Does he act like someone familiar with reading, writing 
and arithmetic ? 

Some documents, when referring to the notion of a 
literate community, hasten to add that this concept has 
not yet been clearly defined. As a result of tlie opera- 
tional seminar which teok place in the Philippines, the 
following definition can be put forward : a literate com- 
munity is a community whose members have adopted 
a hterate pattem of behaviour. But what is literate be- 
havio\ir? For the purpose of this operational seminar, 
the participants formulated the following definition as 
a working hypothesis : literate behaviour is behaviour 
characterized by the following features : 

1 . Seeking of information ,\ : 

The individual is motivated to look to printed docu-. 
mentation (newspapers, books, pamphlets, news-sheets, 
etc.) for the answers to questions that interest him; tliis 
conduct presupposes that the reading ha*bit is practised. : 

2. Use of informatioa 

The utilization of information occurs when an individual 
makes personal use of information relevant to his situa- 
tion which he has obtained from printed documentation 
(for example, information concerning agriculture, 
health, etc.). . 

3. Dissemination of information 

This is.a matter of communicating information, normal- 
ly by written means, i.e., by an exchange of correspon- 
dence; information can also be communicated orally, as 
when news read in a newspaper, news-sheet or pamphlet 
is discussed with relatives or friends. 

4. Recording of information keeping 

The recording of information means getting down in 
writing items such as household expenses, operating 
costs and accounts. 

During the seminar, each of these types of conduct 
was checked at village level. Frppi the data obtained it 
was possible to gauge the extei1t§to which the individuals 
in the survey sample showed "literate behaviour" ac- 
cording to the criteria which had been laid down. Ana- 
lysis and interpretation of these data will provide the in- 
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formation needed in order to devise post-literacy activi- 
ties to bridge the gaps revealed by the Unesco survey. 

Those taking part in the seminar were able to set up 
and try out 12 separate post-literacy activities in the 
three test villages. The evaluation exercise enabled each 
of the teanis to measure, by means of before and after 
tests, the sum ofVnew knowledge the adults had acquis 
ed. They also used,aiheck-list to measure certain factors 
affecting the leamiif^ process : the adults' attitudes (in- * 
terest, motivation,, reactions," de^ee of inyplvement or 
participation as appropriate,etc.) towards the post-liter- 
acy activity; educational method's and their suitability 
and efficacy; visual aids and the understanding, useful- 
ness and suitability of these aids. The teams noted that 
a combination of several activities in one session unques- 
tionably reinforced the learning process. The. methods 
which proved to be the most effective were those con- 
taining an element of visual illustration such as * sequen-. 
tial posters** , copiously illustrated nanatives and comiC"'"^ 
strips. The explanation for this, although it appears pa- 
radoxical at first sight, was that the people in question 
had a relatively high level of education. 

As a matter of fact - and this'hiid been confirmed by 
the visual perception test - there seemed to be a definite 
conelation between the individual's real educational level 
and his comprehension of the graphic conventions of 
pictorial representation : the higher the level, the better, 
the individual understands these conventions. The inhabi- 
tants of the test villages particularly appreciated the vi- 
sual element because they understood it and had no dif- 
ficulty in decoding it. 
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Conclusions and futur^ prospects 




Mof^ than fifty operational seminars, both national and 
regional, have been organized since 1970 under the aegis 
of Upesco in Africa, Latin Americ^, Asia and the Arab 
-States. ^ . . - 

{ It is estimated that more than;3,Q00 literacy or adult- 
education specialists and nracticians have participated in 
operational seminars, disjcovering for themselves, by 
flrst-hand contact mtiyme reality of the environment, 
-Jhe special requirera^ts of a form of education and 
oaining^that is linked with development and is appropri- 
ai^to ^le needs and aspirations of a given population. 

There^s plenty of documentary material in existence 
on the operational seminars, in the form of their final 
reports ~ more than 70 weighty volumes of them . This 
enormous mass of information is unfortunately not read- 
ily adkessible to research workers and specialists. Written 
in th(j"thick of the action and reproduced in the field, 
often under difficult physical conditions, a final report 
is normally produced in only a limited number of copies, 
100 to, 200 depending on the number of participants. 

This study does not claim to reflect, much less to 
summarize, the considerable sum of exjljerience contained 
in these reports. The most it can do is to describe, by 
means of selected examples, how, within the space of a 
few days, the participants in an operational seminar use 
their first-hand knowledge of principles and procedures 
to acquire worth-while experience of tile methods to be 
used in development-linked literacy work. Although all 
the operational seminars referred to in this document 
followed more or less the same sequence of activities, a 
rich variety can be seen in the way in , which the educa- 
tional and training programmes were developped and 
shaped, thus clearly demonstrat^i^^e flexibility and 
adaptability of this practical^plicT^tion of context- 
related education. ^'^^'^^ 

This study has no.intention^^^ping standards or , 
holding up examples. It neither sugjgests njodels nor for- 
mulates rules. Its aim is rather to provide a sort of syn- 
thesis of tlie different ways in which the teams partici- , 
pating in the operational seminars tackled the successive 
phases of the educational process*. 

The operational sehiinar, which was q.t fir^t intended, 
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within the framework of the Experimental World Liter- 
acy Programme (EWLP),' to be a means of explaining a 
model of literacy training linked with development and 
also a method of training and refresher training, has 
evolved, just as the concept of functional literacy itself 
has evolved. The more recent operational seminars seem- 
to concentrate increasingly on applied research and 
normative experimentation. Much remain's to be said 
on the subject of literacy and on the complex phenome- 
non of illiteracy. There are still many grey areas. The op- 
erational Mfminar is coming to be seen more and more as 
a particuljarly useful means of throwing light on possible 
alternatives to literacy and post-literacy operations as 
hitherto defined and practised. 

There is no doubt that the operational seminar fdr- * 
mula, as an original and tested method of training, can . , 
be applied to other aspects of education, especially the 
initial and in-service training of teaching staff, curricu- 
lum and syllabous reform, preparation of teaching material, 
development of learning methods etc. The formula 
can also Be applied to th e study of various "problems 
such as the effect of adult illiteracy on rural education 
or the role of the village school in creating a literate 
community by means of non^formal activities. 

Operational ieniinar methods Have already been ^c- 
cessfully applied to higher education.and other educa- 
tional fields. In 1974, the Faculty of Medicine of the 
Colombian National University organized an operatioijal 
seminar as part of a course on public health given by 
the Department of Preventive Medicine. The Asian 
Centre of Educational Innovation for Development 
(ACEID), which is an integral part of the Unesco Re-'^ 
gional Office for Education in Asia (Bangkok), also orga- 
nized an operational semin^ in 1974 on e^cational in- 
novation. This seminar en ibled the local specialists to 
draw up a set of teaching materials relating to educational 
technology, to prepare educational material oh the 
management of educational innovation and to draw up 
suitable school curricula. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the operational 
seminar has its place vathin the context of the renewal 
of education, It meets the requirements of those 
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educators who are anxious to free education from cer-. 
tain preconceived ideas, or from rigid or outmoded con- 
ceptions, and to introduce into it a greater degree of re- 
alism corresponding to the diversity of existing cultural, 
social and econo^nic'situations.lt enables educators, by 
their involvement in a creative movement, to contribute 



to the task of defining the objective's, and remodelling 
the content, of a type of education and training measur- 
ing up to the constantly evolving aspirations and needs 
of a rapidly changing world — a type of education ai^d 
training whose main objective must be man's adaptation 
Ip change and his control over it. 



Appendix I 

Some practical hints on organizing 
an operational seminar 



1. Organizing committee 

Experience has proved that it is advisable to set up an 
organizing cpmmittee responsible for detailed prepara- 
tion of the technical and material aspects of an opera- 
tional seminar. Once field work has started, errors ot 
omissions may be identified but cannot be rectified. It 
is essential that all organizations participating in the op- 
erational seminar be represented on the committee, par- 
ticularly the organizations concerned with the develop- 
ment scheme within which the educational and training 
activities are taking place. 



2. Location of the operational seminar 

It is important that the seminar itself and the places 
where the teams of participants will carry out their prac- 
tical activities should be located in an area directly af- 
fected by the development project wdthin which the lit- 
eracy work is to take place . 

The choice of base of operations should take into ac- 
count the need for accomodation for the participants 
and for the various installations required for the smooth 
functioning of the seminar. It has been found advanta- 
geous, in practice, to use the premises of a training centre 
or teacher training school during holidays. 



3. Gioice of localities for practical activities 

Localities selected for field activities - in pilactice, vil- 
lages or rural settlements - should not be more than 
eight to ten kilometres from base. They should be easily 
accessible by car. It is desirable that literacy classes 
should already be operating in the localities selected,^ 
since shortage of time makes it difficult to organize new 
classes during a seminar. Moreover, when classes already 
exist, this allows the activities started during the seminar 
to be continued after it has ended, which, for the local 
population, is very important. 



4. Accommodation 

It is essential that all the participants be able to live ac- 
tually on the premises where the sertiinar has its base and 
have their meals there. 



5. Premises and furniture 

Provision must be made for : a spacious room for full 
sessions of the seminar; a room for each team, for their 
working meetings; a room for the administrative staff; a 
room for the secretarial. staff; a room for the audio- 
visual section; a room for the reproductipn of^docu- 
ments and reports. A sufficient jaumber of bh0k;ho^ds, 
tables and chairs must also be provided. 



6. Equipment and supplies 



The secretarial, audio-visual and document reproduction 
sections must be provided with the necessary equipment 
and suppliesv . 



7. Transport 

It is essential for each team to have the use of means of 
transport giving them complete freedom of movement to 
visit villages when they need to. The type of vehicle de- 
pends on the number of participants in a team. A mini- 
bus normally meets the need. 



8. Staff requirements 

a) Administration 

Thd holding of an operational seminar usually raises a 
large number of administrative problems. It is useful to 
appoint an administrative officer to deal, on a day-to- 
day basis, with all the problems that may arise, and he 
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should be exempt from all responsibility for the technical 
side of the seminar operations. 

b) Secretarial services 

One qualified typist is needed per team. 

c) Audio-visual section 

The'ideal arrangement'would be for each^teairt to have 
one graphic designer to prepare visual aids. 

d) Document reproduction section 

The document ii^roduction section must have sufficient 
staff to be able to reproduce each te^'s various work- 
ing documents and reports without delay. 



9. Preparing of technicaldo€iunentation 

In order to facilitate the participants' work during the 
initial phase of the operational seminar, it is useful for 
two information documents to be available beforehand.' 
The first, relating to the developn^^nt scheme within 
which the literacy training programme is taking place. 



should be prepared by someone responsible for the de- 
velopment scheme, who should, if possible, introduce it 
persoiuiallygto jfce participants af the begiimiiig of the 
seminar. This OTwnent ^ould sefcout clearly the general 
objectives of thMjevelopment scheme, its specific ob- 
jectives, particular^ in relation to the region in which 
the operational seminar is taking place, programmes of 
activities calling for^the participation of the local popu- 
lation, the resources employed and the structures already 
existing for the implementation of the scheme and 
the economic, techrucal and socio-cultural problems 
standing in its way. All this information is essential 
tip orde;' develop a development-oriented literacy 
progpanune. 

The second information document deals vath existing 
educational institutions, especially those connected with 
adult education an^ literacy work. This document is in- 
tended particularly for the persoruiel of the development ' 
programmes, who are not always familiar vdth the 
educational system in operation. This document des- 
cribes brieffly the objectives of adult education, ito orga- 
nization, its .staff and its programmes, its teaching methods 
and techniques, its relationship vdth development 
activities and problems encountered during implementa- 
tion of the progxammes. 
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Appendix II 



Specimen programme of activities of an 
operational seminar on functional literacy 
tra'ming linked with rural development 




Monday, day 1 . 

Morning 
Plenary meeting 



Opening meeting, introduction of par- 
ticipants, general information oh the 
operational seminar : problems and 
'working methodis. 



Afternoon 
Plenary meeting 
Team activity 



Assignment of participants to 
three multidisciplinary teams, 
initial cqntacts, internal orga- 
nization of teams, appoint- 
ment of team leaders and tap- 
porteurs 



Tuesday, day 2. 

Morning. 
Plenary ineeting 



Situating the literacy training programme 
in the context of the development scheme 
which forms the background to the opera- 
tional seminar. 

Presentation of their programmes by rep- 
resentatives rural development age^icies: 
general objectives, specific objectives, 
progiainme ^ of action, educational zs- 
tivities problems encountered, in par- 
ticular human factors with impUcations 
for the execution of programmes 
Discussion 



Afternoon 
Plenary meeting 



Discussion of the problems in 
question with local representa- 
tives of technical agencies 



Wednesday, day 3. 

^ Morning 

Plenary meeting 



\ 



Educational infrastructure 
Introductory'^talk on clucationai mstitiJ- 
tions and programmes intended for the 
adult population 
Discussion ^ 



Afternoon 
Plenary meeting 



Team activity 



Study of the milieu 
Inforinatidn meeting on the com- 
munities selected for the opera- 
tional seminar 

Initial contacts and informations 
meeting with local authorities 
(viUage headmen, village com- 
mittee, prominent members of 
the commuiiity, etc.) and repre- 
sentatives of the various village 
technical units services 
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Morning 
Team activity 



Qioice of silrvey methods and materials, 
selection of target groups 



Afternoon 
Team activity 



Testing of the questionnaire or 
of any other survey method on 
the sample group 



Friday, day 5. 








Morning 
Team activity 


Revision of materials for. the study'of 
the milieu 


Afternoon ^ 
Team activity 

\ 

t 


Study of the milieu : 
- brief general study of the 
milieu 

• in-depth study of the milieu, 
in terms c f the objectives and 
problems ol like development 
project 


Saturday, day 6. 

Morning 
Team activity 

• 


' Sorting, tabulation, analysis and inter- 
pretaticyi of data (identification of 
problems) 

- Drafting of the general study 


Afternoon ^ ^ 
Plenary meeting 

• 


Presentation of the weekly re- 
port of each team 
Exchange of views 


Monday, day 8. 








Morning 
Team activity 


- Discussion of the problems identified 

- Establishment of an order of urgency 
and priority in collaboration with tech- 
nical services 


Afternoon 


Building\p a picture of the adult 
Preparation of tests : 

- tests of literacy, knowledge 
and skills 

- visual perception test 


Tuesday, day 9. 








Morning 
Team activity 


Testing 

IT 


Aftemoo^ 
^ Team activity 

\ 


- Testing 

- Sorting, analysis and interpreta- 
" tion of test results 

- Drafting of conclusions 



Wednesday, day 10. 

Morning | 
Team activity 



The education programme 

- Defining the objectives of technical and 
vocational training and education 

- Defining an educational strategy 

- Devising the education programme and 
the sequence of teaching operations 



Afternoon 
Team activity 



Building up a picture of the in- 
structor 

- Observation of literacy classes 
at work (in the^communities 
selected). 

- Interviews with instructors 



Thursday, day 1 1 . 

Morning and 
afternoon 
Team actiWty 



■ Gioice of educational methods and ma- 
terials ^ 

■ Gioice ofxsequence comprising three 
or four literacy sessions, including : 
objectives, content, technical and teach- 
ing notes, educational material. 
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Friday, day 12. 

Morning and 
afternoon 
Team activity 



Saturday, day 13. 

Morning 
Team activity 



Drafting of the teaching "sequence or 
unit 

• Production of teaching material 

■ Briefing session for Uteracy instructors 



. Drafting of the teaching sequence^or 

unit (continued) 
■ Production of teaching material 

(continued) 

• Briefing session for literacy instructors 
(continued) 



Afternoon 
Plenary meeting 



• Presentation of v^eekly report 
- Discusion of the basic principle 

adopted for the drafting of the 

educational strategy 



les 



Monday,,day 1 5 

Morning 
Team activity 



Tuesday, day 16. 

Morning 
Team activity 



' Drafting of the teaching sequence or 
unit (continued) 

• Production of teaching material 
(continued) 

• Briefing session for literacy v/orkers 
(continued) 



Analysis of result| of the initial test 
Brieiing session for literacy workers 



Thursday, day 18. 

Morning 
Team activity 



Briefing session for literacy instructors 



Afternoon 
Team activity 



Evaluation 

Preparation of ^aluation 
methods : / 

- choice of indicators 

- preparation of tests 

- initial test - 



Afternoon 
Team activity 



Wednesday, day 17. 

Morning Afternoon 
Team activity Briefing session for literacy instructors ' Team activity 



- In the field : demonstration ses- 
sion 

- In the classroom : group dis- 
cussion followed by exercises 
in feading, writing or arithmetic 

- Evaluation 



In the classroom : group dis- 
cussion followed by exercises 
in reading, writing and arithme- 
tic 

■ Evaluation 



Afternoon 
Team activity 



- In the classroom : group dis- 
cussion followed by exercises 

in reading, writing iand arithmetic 

- Evaluation 



Friday, day 19. 
Morning 

Team activity Drafting of final conclusions 



Saturday, day 20. 
Plenary meeting 



- Summing up and conclusions of the 
operational seminar 

- Closing meeting 



Afternoon 
Plenary meeting 



Presentation of the final report 
of each group , 
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